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Reserve Board 
Defends Powers 


To Fix Diseounts 
| 


Opinion of Former Attorney 
General Cited Affirming 
Authority in Such 


Matters. 
‘“ 


Justification Offered 
For Chicago Action 


Governor Crissinger Gives Pub- 
licity to Correspondence of 
Departments of Treas- 
ury and Justice. 


The Federal Reserve Board, in fixing 
a rediscount rate for the Federal] Reserve 


Bank of Chicago, as it did on September | 


7, acted under authority ef the Federal 
Reserve Act as construed in an opinion 
rendered December 9, 1919, by the then 
Acting Attorney General, Alex. C. King, 
according to an oral announcement, Sep- 
tember 15, by the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, D. R. Crissinger. 
Because of the criticism which has 
arisen as a result of the action in the 
Chicago case and further because the 
Board, itself, was divided on the ques- 
tion of its powers. Mr. Crissinger au- 
thorized publication of the opinion which 
hitherto has been held confidential. 


New Opinion Is Asked. 


Mr. Crissinger explained in this con- 
nection that the directors of the Chicago 
bank had voted to requesi a new opinion 
of the Attorney General on the powers 
of the Board to establish rates on its 
own initiative as well as to approve an 
application by a bank. This report has 
not yet been iransmitted to the Attorney 
General, but will be referred to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, ex officio chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, -for 
transmission to the Department of Jus- 
tice, according to law, Mr. Crissinger 
explained. 

The documents made public by Mr, 
Crissinger consists of a letter from M. 
C. Flliot, who at the time the question 
arose was a consulting counsel to the 
Board, to George L. Harrison, the Board’s 
counsel; a letter from the then Secre- 
tary of. the Treasury, Carter Glass, and 
the opinion of Acting Attorney General 
King rendered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. King expressed no doubt as >to 
the Board’s powers ‘to determine what 
rates of discount should be charged from 
time to time by any Federal Reserve 
Bank “and under their powers of review 
and supervision, to require such rates 
to be put into effect by such bank.” 


Authority Is Approved. 

The opinion of. the Attorney General 
affirmed the opinien of My. Elliot, whose 
advice had been sought by the Board. 
He had construed Section 14 of tho Fed- 
eral Reserve. Act as embracing such 
authority. The opinion also pointed out 
that, in addition to Section 14, Section 
11 gave the Board the authority to ex- 
ercise “general supervision” over the 
banks, while in Section 14 the, Board 
was given specific power concerning the 

.review and determination of the banks’ 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


j Costs of Distributing 


* 
Department of Commerce Is- 
sues First of Series Covering 
‘Various Commodities. 


An analysis of distribution costs in 
“the wholesale hardware trade, the first 
of a series covering various commodi- 
ties, has been issued by the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Department of 
Commerce. It was prepared in the form 
of a “case study” by J. W. Millard, spe- 
cial agent of the Division. 

In announcing the preparation of this 
analysis, the Assistant Director of the 
Domestic Commerce Division, Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, stated orally that this was 
the first of a group of studies on costs 
of distribution by items, a subject which 
thus far has never satisfactorily been 
worked out. These studies were being 
made, he said, in response to requests by 
business executives. 


Scope of Analyses Explained. 


In the foreword to Mr. Millard’s study, 
Dr. Surface outlines the plans and scope 
of these projected analyses. The full 
text of the foreword follows: 

In May, 1927, a group of 14 executives 
with widely diversified interests, includ- 
ing manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
distributors, publishers, and advertising 
agency representatives, met in the De- 
partment of Commerce at the request of 
Secretary Hoover. This conference was 
motivated by a desire to direct the ac- 
tivities of the Department,in the field of 
domestic commerce into channels most 
immediately productive. 

The resolutions made by this 
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*Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is YN SESSION OR ADJOURN ED. 


Campaign Begun to Emphasize 


Value of Children’s Playgrounds 


The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has inaugurated a 
campaign to educate realtors and the 
general public to the value of establish- 
ing adequate play spaces for school chil- 
dren when new subdivisions or communi- 
ties are planned, according to a state- 
ment by the Association, in a statement 
just published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 

Cooperating in the movement, it is 
stated, are the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National 
Safety Gouncil, and hundreds of real 
estate concerns, landscape architects and 
city planners. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

In the past short-sighted town and city 
planning—often, indeed, the lack of any 
plan—has created in many. American 
communities a condition most detrimen- 
tal to the health and safety of children. 


play space reserved. Children are driven 


Treasury Transfers | American Engiticer 
One Billion and a Half 
In Operations of Day 


Transactions Include Flota- 
tion of Securities, Payment 
of Interest on Obligations 
and Tax Collections. 


Fiscal operations of the Department 


i 

i 

| 
of the Treasury, on September 15, in- 
volve the transfer, on Treasury records, 
of more than $1,500,000,000, according 
to the Department’s records. The trans- 
actions included the flotation of new se- 
curities of two kinds, the redemption of 
maturing issues of certificates of indebt- 
edness, the payment of interest on two 
issues of Governmest “edligations and 
the collection of the third quarterly in- 
stallment of taxes for the current cal- 
endar year. 

“Records of the Department show in- 
terest aggregating almost $125,000,000 
due on bonds of the Third Liberty Loan 
and Treasury notes of 1930 for the half 
year; $380,000,000 in Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of two issues fell 
due and in addition to this sum, half 
year’s interest is payable when the se- 
curities are retired; new issues of securi- 
ties, embracing six months’ certificates 
of indebtedness and_ three--five-year 
notes began bearing interest as of Sep- 
tember 15, and the Department received 
in exchange a total of $500,000,000 in 
cash; the Department also is issuing 
three-five- -year notes in exchange for all 
bonds of the Second Liberty converted 
4% per cent series but the amount of 
these has not been accounced, the privi- 
lege of exchanging being held open to 
September 29, and on the same date 
taxes calculated at $465,000,000, or 
thereabouts, are due to be placed in the 
mails. 

| 
| 


Canning Industry Able 


| To Dispose of Surplus 


Marked Improvement Is Noted 
Since Warehouses Licensed 
Under Federal Act. 


The problem of surplus supplies is 
being improved in the canning industry 
by Government aid afforded through the 
Warehouse Act, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated on September 15. Twelve 
States now have 42 licensed warehouses 
under the terms of this act. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Marked improvement in the canning 


2, 4.) 
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We have block upon block of residence 
district built up without a foot ef public 


Adequate Recreation Facilities Throughout 
Nation I s s Sought. 


to the streets for their play, the back | 
yard, where there is one, often being too 
cramped to appeal to active youngsters 
for their one 

We have schoolhouses erected on lots 
just large enough to contain them and a 
small strip of lawn, and many school 
boards find too late that, their only 
chance of acquiring play space adjacent 
to the school is through condemnation 
proceedings. J 

Aid Lot Sales. 

The era of “every man for himself” in 
developing our communities may have 
produced a rapid expansion, but it is 
responsible for these evils. However, 
many progressive realtors today have 
discovered that to reserve recreation 
space in their new subdivisions is not 
only the part df civic duty but is sound 
business judgment. Playgrounds attract 
home seekers and help to sell lots quickly. 
«Though, as a gift, the playground land 
may pay for itself in advertising value, 
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American Engineers Survey 
For Trans-Persian Railway 


The American Consul at Teheran, O. 
M. Nielson, in advices received by the 
Department of Commerce, states that six 
surveying parties under American en- 
gineers are laying out the proposed line 
of the Trans-Persian railway and that 
the diplomatic missions to Persia may 
soon advertise for bids on the construc- 
tion materials. The full text of his re- 
port follows: 

Six surveying parties under the direc- 
tion of American engineers have been 
working along the proposed line of the 
Trans-Persian railway which will con- 
nect Bandar-i-Gas on the Caspian Sea 
with a Gulf port, probably Khour-i- 
Moussa. The preliminary survey along 
the Karun river between Mohammerah 
and Ahwaz had been completed by the 
end of June. A preliminary survey of 
the stretch between the latter point and 
‘Khour-i-Moussa had also been made and 
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New Committee Aids 
In Tax Settlements 
Recently 


sory 
Prompt Decisions. 


Appointed Advi- 
Council Renders 


The special advisory committee, cre- 
ated recently in the Bureau of Infernal 
Revenue, to aid the Commissioner in 


disposition of controversial tax cases, 
has*® been found to serve its designed 
purposes even better than was antici- 
pated according: to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W, Mellon. Mr. Mel- 
lon announced orally September 15 that 
the first report-on the new committee, 
received by him from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, David H. Blair, had 
dissipated all doubt as to the practica- 
bility of the arrangement. 

“Our advices indicate that this com- 
mittee will tend eventually to lift 90me 
of the burden from -the Board-og Tax 
Appeals,” Mr. Mellon continued. “The 
prime purpose in setting up the unit 
was to expedite action on cases in the 
Bureau but we are finding that many 
taxpayers desire prontpt disposition of 
their claims first of all and that an 
unusual number is willing to accept the 
findings of the special committee without 
further appeal. 

Work Is Lighter. 

“Thus far it seems that the commit- 
tee has dealt with cases involving small 
sums of money but now and then a large 
ease has been settled by it. The nat- 
ural result is that Mr. Blair’s work is 
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Cooperation of Employers and Workers 
Declared New Doctrine of Labor Relations 


Department of Labor Statement Says Creed of Combat 
Has Been Challenged in United States. 


Labor relations in the United States 
are in a transitional stage in which the 
creed of combat has been challenged by 
a new doctrine of cooperation’ between 
employers and workers, according to a 
statement by H. B. Butler, Deputy Di- 
rector of the International Labor Of- 
fice, just mad¢ public by the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Butler states that Amefican liter- 
ature on the subject of industrial rela- 
tions during the past 10 years exceeds 
that of the rest of the world put to- 
gether, and that the publicity and frank- 
ness which attends industrial) relations, 
as compared with European secrecy, is 
conducive to harmonious relations. 

American employers also are far 
ahead of Europeans -in their voluntary 
assumption of heavy’ social charges, Mr. 
Butler states. The amount paid by 135 


railroad companies in 1925 for pensions 
to their employes reached a total of 
$18,500,000. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The problem of industrial relations 
does not command any universal solu- 
tion. It presents itself in different forms, 
which vary with economic circumstances, 
social tradition, and national psychol- 
ogy. The conditions under which it has 
developed in America diverge widely 
from those which obtain in European 
countries. Indeed, a good deal of preju- 
dice has been created in European minds 
against American methods, sometimes 
owing to their misrepresentation, some- 
times_owing to their being advocated as 
applicable without modification Yo Eu- 
ropean conditions. Only after studying 
them objectively in relation to the pecu- 
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WASHINGTON, 


FRIDAY, | 


New Tidal Power 
Plant Is Completed 


Tidal Electrical Generating Ar- 
rangement in England Kx- 
plained by Engineers. 


A description of the new tidal hydro- 
electric power plant recently completed 


in England, which may be used for ir- 
rigation later, has been forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce in a report 
from its London office. The full text of 
the report was made public September 
15 as follows: 

A tidal hydro-power plant has been 
recently completed at Pagham Harbor, 
England. Although at present it is used 
for generating electrical power, in the 
opinion of engineers acquainted with the 
problem, its potentialities as an irrigator 
are invaluable. 

The action of the plant is said to be 
simple but effective. There is a drum 
through which passes a_ rectangular 


a 
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Members of Congress 
Give Views on Extra 
Session to President 


Conflicting Opinions  Ex- 
pressed by Senators and 
Representatives on Visit 

to White House. 


President Coolidge on September 15, 
received various expressions of approval, 
disapproval and indifference from mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress on the 
subject of a proposed extra session of 
Congress prior to the opening of the Sev- 
entieth Congress in December. 

Senators and Representatives who 
called,at the Executive Offices on that 
date are: Senators Borah (Rep.), Idaho, 
chairman of the committee on Foreign 
Relations; Nye (Rep.), North Dakota; 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth (Rep.), of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Representatives 
David Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Cyrenus Cole (Rep.); of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; Homer Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Ken. iy 
and C. William Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Ia. 

Mr. Longworth stated, following his 
conference with the President, that he 
had been called in to give his opinion as 
to the desirability of an extra session 
and that he had told the President he 
could see no reason for assembling Con- 
gress prior to the regular session. 

Nothing constructive could be accom- 
plished by an extra session so far as 
the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, Mr. Longworth said. He declared 
the three major Committees of the 
House, Ways and Means, Appropriations, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


{ [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Revision Authorized 
For Rates on Lime 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Finds Proposed Changes 
in South Justified. 


A proposed revision of freight rates 
on lime between points in Southern ter- 
ritory was found justified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a de- 
cision made public September 15 in In- 
vestigation & Suspension Docket No. 
2874. 

The tariffs were filed to become ef- 
fective on various dates between March 
12 and March 29, 1927. Upon protests, 
they were voluntarily suspended by the 
railroads participating in the traffic, 
pending investigation by the Commis- 
sion. 

The rates apply from producing points 
in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia to destinations in 
southern territory. 

The full text of the report of 

Commissioner Lewis will appear in 

the issue of September 17. 


Complete | 
News Summary 
| and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
fied by Topics 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 
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French Proposal 


For Reciprocity 


Isto Be Rejected 


Department of State Not to 
Enter Into 
for Agreement, It 

Is Stated. 


Tariff Rates Held Not 


Basis for Compromise 


Negotiations 


Weapon Against Discrimina- 
tion Cited in Section 317 
of Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act. 


The Department of State will not ac- 
cept the French “proposal to enter into | 
negotiations for 
ment based upon granting reciprocal ad- 
vantages to both nations on 
goods. This statement was made by the 
Department of State September 15, fol- | 


certain | 


Prohibition of Flights 


| 


a conimercial agree- | 


lowing the receipt of a report that the ‘ 


French government had proposed aa 
tiations on a reciprocal rather than upon | 
a most-favored nation basis. 


Neither President Coolidge nor Secre- | 


tary of State Kellogg, it was stated, has 


| 


the authority to enter into any negotia- | 


tions regarding tariff rates contrary to 
the general policy drawn up by Congress, 


tariffs which give lower rates to certain 
nations in exchange for 
lower rates. 

Rates Held Discriminatory. 


Secretary Kellogg, it was stated, has | 


not yet had time to examine the specific 
duties in the new French tariff, since 
the schedule of rates only arrived two 
days ago, but it is being examined by 
the Tariff Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Secretary Kel- 
logg is informed, it was stated, that the 
French rates are largely discriminatory 
against the United States. 

The Department of State called atten- 
tion to Section 317 of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff by which the President 
“when he finds that the public interest 
will be served thereby shall by proclama- 
tion specify and declare new or addi- 
tional’ duties as hereinafter provided 
upon articles wholly or in part the 
growth of any foreign country whenever 
he shall find as a fact that such a coun- 
try imposes, directly or indirectly, 
upon the disposition or in transportation 
in transit through or reexportation from 


reciprocally | 


| Three Secretaries for Aero- | 


and Congress has given no authority for | 





such country of any article wholly or in | 
part the growth or product of the United | 


States any unreasonable charge, exac- 

tion, regulation, or limitation which is 

not equally enforced upon the like ar- 
ticles of every foreign country.” 
Provides Increased Duties. 

This article also provides for increase 

of duties by the President up to 50 per 

cent and if the discrimination further 


Subseription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Direct Telephoning 


To Sweden Planned 


Preparations are holes made for 
direct telephone connections be- 
tween Sweden and the United 
States according to information just 
conveyed to the Department of 
Commerce by the American Consul 
General at Stockholm, John Ball 
Osborne. 

The announcement, made by the 
Department, follows in full text: 

The General Post Office in Lon- 
don has informed the Swedish Tele- 
graph Board that it is willing to 
transmit telephone calls from 
Sweden to America by way of 
radio connection across the At- 
lantic. A Swedish engineer is 
to be sent to London to study 
the transmission of telephone calls 
to America from the London 
central, which is said to be com- 
plicated and totally different from 
the system used in Sweden. While 
it is considered very probable that 
the Swedish Telegraph Board will 
accept the offer, the connection will 
not be opened until the late fall or 
winter. 


Is Opposed by Air 


Coordination Group 


nautics Concur in Opinion 
of Mr. Hoover Who Gives 
Views to President. 


Opposition to governmental prohibi- 
tion of “pioneering flights” was an- 
nounced September 15 as the concur- 
rence of opinion of the Air Coordination 
Committee, composed of the Assistant 
Secretaries for Aeronautics of War, 
Navy and Commerce, who were joined 
in their views by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, in expressed 
statements made the same day to Presi- 
dent Coolidge at a=+White House 
luncheon. 

The committee’s view was given in 
the form of a statement following a pro- 
longed conference between the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics, F. 
Trubee Davicon; the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, Edward P. 
Warner, and the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, William P. 
McCracken, Jr. 


Makes Informal Statement. 
Secretary Hoover’s statement was 
made informally to President Coolidge, 
with whom he discussed recent disas- 
trous oceanic flights. It was stated orally 


| on his behalf at his offices in the Depart- 


continues, an embargo against the goods | 


of the discriminating country. 

This article, it was stated, has never 
yet been called into action, but it would 
not take long for the Tariff Commission 
to make such a recommendation to. the 
President. 


Patents Infringed 
On Dog-Racing Track 


Mechanical Rabbit Used on In- 
side Rail in Violation 
of Rights. 


Three patents for improvements 
race tracks for dogs have been held as 
infringed in an opinion by the District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana, in the case of Smith v. Ameri- 
can Electric Rabbit Racing Association, 
Inc., et al. 

The devices in question are designed 
to induce dogs to race after a mechani- 
cally conveyed dummy rabbit, 


moving at a speed of 40 or more miles 
an hour ahead of the pursuing animals. 

Primary contentions were that six of 
these patents had been infringed, but 
three were later withdrawn leaving Pat- 
ents Nos. 1379224, 1507439 and 1507440 
as the ones at issue. 

In the action the allegation was made 
that G. W. Heintz, was formerly in the 
employ of the plaintiff, that he later es- 
tablished the cacing association, and that 
he conspired with other defendants in 
originating the New Orleans Kennel 
Club, Inc., through which the patents in 
question were unlawfully used and sold 
and leased. 

.It was held by the Court that a com- 
bination patent for such a device which 
specifies a conveyor rail and housing 
around the outer side of the race course 
is infringed by-a structure having these 
elements on the inner side of the course. 
Also that a patent for the simultaneous 
release of a number of dogs is entitled 
to a wide range of equivalents. A de- 
fendant whose device functions similarly, 
it was stated, and gives the same result 
is guilty of infringement. 

The final conclusion was that while the 
patents were not infringed in terms they 
had been infringed in substance by the 
defendants. \ 

The text of the decision will be 
found on Page 10, Column 1, of this 
issue. 


in | 


vey or other | 
lure, projecting into the race course and | 


| 





ment of Commerce that his stand is the 
same as that previously expressed. 
Secretary Hoover has declared he was 


against government regulation of ocean | 


but believed they should be re- 
stricted by an agency such as the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and by 
public opinion. He declared he believed 
common sense will dictate that proper 
equipment and qualified pilots would be 
made a prerequisite of such flights, but 
he felt it was unwise to place an abso- 
lute ban on them through the medium of 
government. 
These views 


flights, 


were repeated at 
White House, it was said on Mr. Hoover’s 
behalf. Mr. Hoover also discussed the 
matter with Mr. MacCracken. Following 
is the full text of the statement setting 


forth the official views agreed upon by | 
the three Assistant Secretaries for Aero- | 


nautics: 
Full 
The Air Coordination 
composed of the 
for Aeronautics of War, 
merce, has given careful consideration 
to measures which might be desirable to 
civilian transoceanic flights. The mem- 
bers of the Committee, in common with 
all their fellow-citizens, profoundly re- 
gret the loss of life in such flights dur- 
ing the past two months and extend 
their sympathy to the relatives and 

friends of those who have perished. 
A special hazard is attached to the 
use-of landplanes for long distance over- 


Text of Statement. 
Committee, 


| water flying. A forced landing far from 


shore and far from help is almost in- | 


evitably fatal in its result, such a ma- | 
chance of sur- | 


chine having but little 
vival on the surface of the sea even in 
such condition as to permit the occu- 
pants to launch any life- -saving appli- 
ances. That seaplanes or flying boats 
are safer and better adapted for over- 
water use is evidenced by their regular | 
employment on many commercial routes 
and by the numerous instances in which 
such a machine and its crew have been 
picked up substantially unharmed after | 
floating on the surface of the water for 
many hours or days following a forced 
landing. 
Members Against Prohibition. 

Notwithstanding, and recognizing the 
serious hazards attached to transoceanic 
flights, the members of the Committee 
are agreed in not favoring any specific 
governmental prohibition of pioneering 
flighis. 

They believe that such flights should 
be discouraged except when undertaken 
by personnel competent to measure the 
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rT 

deavor to profit, and to see that 
the nation shall profit, by the ex- 
ample and experience of govern- 
ment,” 


the | 


Assistant Secretaries | 
Navy and Com- | 


should be our earnest en- 


—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 


1881—1885 
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|| Flood Refugees 


| 


_ Self-Supporting, 
President Told 


| Mr. tiissin dine Says 92 Per 
Cent of Sufferers Are Able 
to Care for Them- 


selves. 
| Rehabilitation Work 
To End ind January 1 


| Effective Flood Control Sug 
gested as Measure to Re- 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


store Confidence, Se- 
curity and Credit. 





With 92 per cent of the Missisaipal 
flood refugees now self-sustaining, provi- 


sions have been made for continuing reé- 
| habilitation work until January 1, 1928, 
| the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, reported September 15 to Presi« 
dent Coolidge, immediately upon his re- 
| turn from an inspection of the flood area. 
Secretary Hoover’s report was sub- 
mitted personally to the White House. 
He outlined the progress of relief work 
| by the Red Cross and other agencies en- 
| gaged in rehabilitation work. Most of 
the area has been surveyed, he stated, 
in order to determine needs for food, 
| shelter and equipment, which are being 
met by county committees. 


Flood Control Law Proposed. 


The Secretary of Commerce made no 
recommendation as to calling a special 
session of Congress for consideration of 
flood relief legislation. In his statement, 
he mentioned the problem of flood con 
trol only to say that “the greatest meas- 
ure of rehabilitation is, of course, the 
establishment by Congress of effective, 
flood control, for such a measure will 
greatly restored confidence, security and 
credit.” 

It was explained orally by the secre- 
tary to Mr. Hoover, George Ackerson, 
that President Coolidge had not asked 
Secretary Hoover to make any recom- 
mendation as to’a special session, and 
that recommendations on this matter 
presumably are left entirely to party 
leaders who consulted with President 
Coolidge September 15. It was also 
stated that Secretary Hoover was €5- 
sentially interested in rehabilitation 
work, the quéstion of flood control being 
left to engineering consideration. 

Following is the full text of the re- 
port submitted to the President: 

The following report upon the flood 
situation and ihe progress of relief work 
by the Red Cross and other agencies was 
presented by Secretary Hoover to the 
President. 

All of the flood sufferers have now 
been returned from concentration camps 
to their homes. There are about 46,000 
still dependent for food supplies who 
are being rationed at homes. Therefore, . 
of the 614,000 at one time dependent on 
public support, 92 per cent are now prd- 
viding for themselves. 

House to House Canvass. 

In the work of rehabilitation, in all 
of the 120 counties touched by the flood, 
a house to house canvass has now been 
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Five Army Boards 
Busy on Flood Report . 


| Secretary of War Says Work Is 
Being Rushed for Submis- 
sion to Congress. 


Five separate army boards are col- 
laborating in the drawing up of a report 
for submission to the next session of 
Congress looking to the safeguarding 

| of the Mississippi River against recure 
rences of the 1927 flood, and present 
prospects are that the work will be come 
pleted in time, the Secretary of War, 
| Dwight F. Davis, announced in arr orak 
statement September 15. 

In a conference with the Chief of 
Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jad- 
win, with reference to the compilation 

| of the report, Secretary Davis stated, 
means of speeding up as much as pos- 
sible the work of the five boards were 
considered. These Army agencies, the 
Secretary said, are endeavoring to turn 
| out a “two years’ job in six months.” 

The five Army Boards on : 
on the recommendations, Mr. Davis sal 
are the Mississippi River Commission, 
the Spillways Board, the Reservoirs 
Board, the Navigation Board and the 
By-Paths Board. General Jadwin has 
been informed, Secretary Davis said, 
that the boards are submitting reports 

| regularly on the Mississippi River site 
uation and also on rivers and harbors 
on the Ohio Rivers. These reports are 
being coordinated by General Jadwin’s 
office, so that they can be submitted to 
Congress. 

“These various Army agencies,’ ’ Seee 
retary Davis said, “tare working overe 

| mission to Congress. Considerable heade 
‘and 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column J ty 


time to get the data together for 
way has been made in the studies 
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Aampaign Launched — 
To Stress Value of 
Childs’ Playgrounds 


Realtors and General Public 
*” to Be Educated to Worth 


oe 


rv 


of Recreation. 


~Nation-wide Movement 


wniny 


ae 


Bike ren 


Rw 


; 


., 
ne scores of real estate companies through- | 


“are cooperating in the movement. 


~ Associations Seek to Make Play 
Spaces Part of Every 
Neighborhood. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
its cost may be returned by enhanced 
" prices among the individual building lots. 
Successful efforts along these lines by 


| 


___ GOR 2012) 
Cooperation of Employ 


‘ 


ers and Workers 


a 


4A 
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of partnership is mutuality of confidence, 
responsibilities and duties. Either mem- 


Declared New Doctrine of Labor Relations | ver of the partnership may be handi- 


Department of Labor Statement Says Creed of Combat 
Has Been Challenged in United States. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


liar circumstances of American indus- 
try, which have fashioned them, does it 
become profitable to consider how far 
they can be usefully adapted to the dif- 
ferent environment which exists in older 
countries. 

At the same time the magnitude and 
prosperity of American industry are so 
great that the elements which have con- 
tributed to its success can not be a mat- 
ter of indifference to any other industrial 
community. Some of those elements are 
no doubt derived from the special ad- 
vantages which the United States enjoys 
in its great home market, its immense 
natural resources, its abundance of capi- 


{ tal and in its population, which is still 


out the country have inspired the Play- | 
ground and Recreation Association _of | 
America to launch a national campaign | 


to educate both realtors and the general 
public to the value of setting aside ade- 
Fs quate play spaces when new subdivisions 
~~ are planned. 
Many in Cooperation. 

The National Congress of Parents 
‘and Teachers, National Safety Council, 
and hundreds of real-estate companies, 

“Yandscape architects, and city planners 
The 
in 


“ten “recreation fundamentals 


“estate development” on which the asso- 


; 
uv 


meet 


% 


” 


“ciation bases its enterprise are as fol- 


““lows: 

> 4, Real-estate leaders have done and 

are doing much to build homes for the 

people of America. They are keenly 
alive to anything that makes these homes 
better or more attractive. 

‘ 2. It is evident that the children and 
‘Yhe young people in the homes of 


real- | 


“'"America must have places near by for | 


“outdoor life and games. 
8. Because many individuals are lack- 
‘ing in foresight and because it is dif- 


“ficult for any single individual to plan 


"for play spaces except in cooperation 
with others, real-estate leaders have op- 
portunity to save indiivduals and families 
from their own thoughtlessness and 
make it easy for them to live in a com- 
‘munity where neighborhood open spaces 


‘Care saved for play. 


/ 


4. The increase in automobiles in public | 


streets makes the streets increasingly | 


‘dangerous for the play of children and 
makes it increasingly necessary to save 
certain open spaces for play. 

5. The built-up portions of cities have 
been securing play space at very con- 
siderable expense. 


congestion -has made the 
land for the public difficult and costly. 
Better Places For Children. 

6. City real estate planning 
make our cities of the future better 
places in which to bring up children, 
and this means the provision for fairly 
adequate play spaces for the future; 

7. Real -egtate subdivisions for _reési- 
dence purposes which put -aside a cer- 
tain per cent of the land for recreation 
uses are more attractive to. purchasers. 

8. The more ready salé of lots {n sub- 


divisions where part of the land is dedi-. | 
| world put together. 


cated to public use should far more than 


repay the subdivider for the cost of the’ | : , 
| ployers and trade-unions to reeaxmine 


small portion set aside for recreation. 


9. Real estate men should look with! 


favor upon plans to set aside for recre- 


ation a reasonable per cent of the area | 


of all future subdivisions. 

10. Upon real estate men more than 
upon any other leaders depends the ex- 
tent to which the growing parts of our 
cities shall be real homes for the men, 
women and children living in them. 

Approved By Realtors. 


These fundamentals have already been | 


approved by more than 500 realtors, 
city planners, mayors, parent-teacher of- 
ficials and other community leaders. 

A study of what realtors throughout 
the country have done to set aside recre- 
ation spaces in perpetuity, made by the 
Playground and Recreation Association 


playgrounds r 
site, 


served as part of a school 


Playfields Close To Schools. 

In a beautiful subdivision in Los An- 
geles County, Calif., slightly more than 
25 per cent of the entire area of 3,200 
acres has been dedicated in perpetuity 


recreation features. .Seven out of eight 
playgrounds adjoin public school build- 
ings, a recreation field of 40 acres being 
provided in connection with the high 
school. These combined school and recre- 


ation sites comprise a total of 157 acres. | . 
| ing: 


All the parks and recreation tracts have 
been fully developed by the subdividers 
and deed to the homes association, which 
maintains them through taxes which it 
levies on the property. 

Five public school sites, including rec- 
reation areas, have been set aside in 


It is the part of civic | 
economy to have such space saved before | 
securing of | 


should: ! 


| far short of the country’s capacity. But 


there are other elements which are not 
American peculiarities and which are 
capable of being reproduced in other 
surroundings. Even in the sphere of in- 
dustrial relations, which, as has been 
said, must be largely shaped in a na- 
tional mold, some general principles of 
more or less universal validity may per- 


In the United States relations between 
employers and employed have passed 


through a period of conflict which finds | 


its counterpart in the history of most in- 
dustrial countries. At the present time 
a transitional stage seems to have been 


reached, in which the creed of combat is | 


being challenged by a new doctrine of 
cooperation which has found considerable 
support both among employers and 
workers. The fact that the American 
tradition is less disciplined and uniform 
than that of older countries allows of 
experiments being tried with more free- 
dom and more disregard for the past 
than is usually possible elsewhere. But 


| it does not follow that their results can 


have no interest for outsiders on that 
account. In spite of all differences in 
national or continental mentality, human 
nature everywhere has fundamental 
characteristics in common which gen- 
erally outweigh them. The study of in- 
dustrial relations is nothing but the 


study of human nature in the setting of | 
and that. setting is | 


modern industry, 
largely similar everywhere. It is a sub- 
ject to which comparatively little atten- 
tion has been devoted, despite its great 
and growing importance to the general 
welfare of society in the present in- 
dustrial age. The attempt which is now 
being made in America to raise it to 
the dignity of a science comparable to 
the study of politics or economics is in 
itself both significant and important. It 
may therefore be worth while to draw at- 
tention to some of the more salient points 
which seem to be of general interest. 
First ‘among them must certainly be 
placed the prevalence of discussion, the 


| exchange of infermation, the widespread 
|; public concern 
They are felt to be & matter of rational” 
importance upon which the well-being ; 


jth industrial relations. 


and progress of the whole community 


- largely deperfd. ‘The American literature 


| ders, climbing ropes. n 
| tennis courts, wading pool, tables with 


the country club district, developed by an | 


investment company at Kansas City, Mo. 
The ‘size of the project—3,000 acres 
—permits an orderly and system- 
atic plan of development under which 


locations for churches, schools, shopping | 


centers, playgrounds and other com- 
munity facilities may be set apart long 
before they are ready to be used. 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 


ciation of America has suggested stand- | tion spaces which will be so vital to the 


ards for realtors to follow in laying out 
play spaces in their subdivisions. 
children under 6 a neighborhood play lot 
within each block was suggested, as tots 
of the preschool age should not have to 
cross streets to get to their playground. 
For adults and older boys and girls a 
recreation park or play field providing 
space for various athletices was advo- 


For | 


on the subject during the last 10 years 
probably exceeds that of the rest of the 
This public debate 
has stimulated and educated both em- 


their past policies and practices, and to 
justify them not merely to themselves 
but to the country at large. There is in 
most countries a tradition in favor of 
reticence, if not of secrecy, about indus- 
trial affairs. The American method 
seems to show that, in spite of the exag- 
gerations and over-statements which at 
times provokes, publicity is on the whole 
a healthy and uickening influence. 
Employers Voluntarily 
Assume Social Charges 
Secondly, the voluntary 
by employers of heavy social charges is 
remarkable, whatever its motive. It sug- 
gests that in the absence of social insur- 


| ance provided by the State, the protec- 


: . | tion of the worker against 
of America, reveals many instances of | . 


industrial 
risks is felt to be a necessary preliminary 
to good industrial relations. In 1925 
there were 135 railway companies giving 
pensions to their employes on retirement 





grammar school age. Effective radius 


| not more than one-half mile; one-quarter 


mile is preferable. 
Area—About 200 square feet of play 


space should be- provided for each child. | 


Irrespective of the number of children, 
however, such a neighborhood play area 


| should rarely be less than 2 acres. 


Equipment—-Chosen from the follow- 
Slides, swings, teeters, possibly 
giant stride, merry-go-round, gymnasium 
frame with horizontal bars, vertical lad- 
Baseball diamond, 


benches for quiet games and handcraft 
play, jumping pit, and 50 to 75 yard 
straightaway space for free play. 

Out of 164 boards of education in 
cities of 30,000 population or more, 143 
reported to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in October, 1922, 
that playgrounds were provided in con- 
nection with all new school buildings. 

Cooperation Essential. 

School authorities can lend important 
influence toward securing, in the growing 
portions of towns and cities, the recrea- 


health and safety of children. Investi- 
gation of new subdivisions where schools 
are or in time may be planned is a duty 
of the school board, who may offer to 


| purchase a plot that eventually will be 
| required for school recreation, unless the 


realtor donates it as a sales ‘feature, 


| agreeing to dedicate it permanently for 


eated for every square mile of residence | 


territory. 

Playgrounds for children from 6 to 14 
years of age, it was recommended, should 
be immediately adjacent to a public 
achool building, wherever possible, 
though special conditions may suggest a 
more advantageous location elsewhere. 
Standards quoted for such playgrounds 
were as follows: 

Distribution — One such playground 
should be centered approximately in a 
population of 500 children of grade or 


recreation. {n attaining such an end 
the school board should cooperate with 
town or city planning bodies and public 
recreation departments,’ where they exist. 

The subdivision of today is the com- 
munity of tomorrow. The playground, 
instead of being driven constantly to 


| the frontier, must become a permanent 


part of every neighborhood, reserved 
forever for the use of the, people, just 
as the streets now are. Developing body 
and character, directed play, will make 
the school of the future a center of 
training for life in the fullest sense. 


' untary 





qi 
| culiar interest, not so much on account 


assumption | 
; the new attitude which is implied on 
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at a cost of $18,500,000, more than double 
the figure of 1920. Ifthe total cost of 
the charges which are being voluntarily 
carried by employers could be calculated, 
it would be found to amount to'‘an enor- 
mous sum. On the other hand, the dura- 
bility and soundness of these schemes are 
not proved-beyond doubt. They do not 
offer the same measure of security to 
the workers that is afforded by State 
insurance, and there can bé no certainty 
that they can, or will be, continued in a 
period of depression. Some companies 
have already abandoned their s®hemes, 
while others might easily be forced to 
do so, either because they are not secured 
on a sound actuarial basis or because 
the burden involved may become too 
heavy when trade slackens. Moreover, 
the smaller establishments, which after 
all represent a very large proportion of 
American industry, cannot as a rule af- 
ford to cover their employes. The vol- 
insurance system therefore, 
though valuable and important in its 


; ffects upon ftndustrial relations, cannot 
| haps be found, provided that they are ap- | : Pp 


| plied with due discrimination. 


be regarded as furnishing a complete or 


| certain solution of the problem of giving 


the worker protection against industrial 
risks. Once established, moreover, it 
cannot be dropped or be allowed to fail 
without seriously prejudicing the good 
feeling between employer and employed 
which it was designed to promote. 

The third point which may be singled 
out is the attempt to restore contact 
and cooperation between employers and 
employes. That this is a principle of 
cardinal value is scarcely open to dis- 
pute, but its application is exceedingly 
difficult under modern conditions. To 
revive the personal relationship which 
may have existed in a more primitive 
stage of industrial society is impossible 
in an era when the employes of a single 
enterprise may be numbered not in tens 
but in tens of thousands. The only 


| method is through some form of repre- 
| sentation. 


The essence of all democratic 
systems is that the election of repre- 
sentatives shall be free and unfettered. 
Moreover, no new method which ignores 
the past is likely to be permanently 
acceptable. The future government of 
industry can only be evolved out of its 
existing institutions, just as political de- 
mocracy was in the first instance devel- 
oped by the infusion of a new spirit into 
old organs of government and by their 
gradual transformation into new uses 
and the exercise of new powers. It is 
on these grounds that the stability of 
works councils functioning independently 
of the existing machinery of collective 
bargaining is perhaps open to question 
in America. If workers still feel the 
need of association, not merely with 
their colleagues in the factory, but with 
the whole of their fellow workers in the 
industry; or, in other words, if they 
still feel the need of trade-unionism, it 
eannot be affirmed with any certainty 
that a system which ignores trade- 
unionism, and in some cases is deliber- 
ately intended to eradicate it, “will ulti- 
mately command their confidence and 
assent. 


Representative Bodies 
Meet No Opposition ,; 


On .the other hand, the incorporation 
of representative bodies in the works 
within the general system of collective 
bargaining is not likely to encounter 
any serious opposition from the work- 
ers based on the sentiment that the 
traditions in which many of them have 
been bred are being undermined. The 
experiments in cooperation with trade- 
unions which are now taking place in 
the United States are therefore of pe- 


of the machinery which is being devised 
in order to effect it, as on account of 


the part both of employers and trade- 
union leaders. Where such experiments 


| have been initiated, both have openly 


or tacitly renounced the idea that their 
interests are in necessary and permanent 
conflict in favor of the notion that they 
are largely identical. The present lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
have definitely accepted the doctrine 
that greater production is as much in 
the interest of the worker as of the 
employer, provided that the former has 
an effective voice in determining its con- 
ditions and in the allocation of its pro- 
ceeds. On their side large numbers of 
the employers have accepted the view 


| that it is to their. own advantage to 


afford as good wages and conditions as 
the industry will bear, seeing that only 
on this basis can unstinted collaboration 
with their workpeople be founded, with- 
out which the maximum of efficiency is 
unattainable. Moreover, those who 
practice cooperation with the unions 
have recognized that the latter are capa- 
ble of playing an important and con- 
structive part in the machinery of pro- 
duction. 

Each side is no doubt being consid- 
erably impressed by the evidence of a 
modified attitude in the other party. Em- 
ployers are much more inclined than in 
the past to revise their opinion of trade- 
unionism, while for their part the unions 
are disposed to answer an appeal for co- 
operation based on the recognition of 
their partnership in production. It is 
significant, for example, that J. D. 
Rockefeller, jr., whose enterprises have 
hitherto been conducted on the “open- 
shop” principle and have been the scene 
of much conflict with unionism in the 
past, recently held out the olive branch. 
After stating that “both employers and 
employes are beginning to realize that 
in the application of the principle of 
representation in industry a way of get- 
ting together again is offered,” he asked 
what form of industrial representation 
would ultimately prevail. 


Cooperative Policy Affirmed 
By Federation of Labor 

In reply to this pronouncement the 
American Federation of Labor reaffirmed 
its cooperative policy 
terms as follows: “Partnership, as Mr. 


| 


in unequivocal | 


capped in what he may do by the short- 
comings of the other. So the trade- 
union movement is prevented from ren- 
dering maximum service whtn employ- 
ers do not enter into agreements with 
union representatives so that there may 


be clearly defined rights and conditions 
of employment which beget confidence, 
safeguarded by an agency controlled 
solely by the workers. Upon such a 
foundation may be developed the tech- 
nique and agencies of cooperation. Em- 
ployers reserve the right to decide man- 
agement policies, and so long as they 
refuse to negotiate with unions, unions 
are forced to militant tactics. So long 
as management refuses workers a right 
to a voice in deciding conditions of work 
through their own representatives, 
workers are forced to protect themselves 
against unfair impositions as best they 
can and the spirit of retaliation is fos- 
tered. The ‘worthiest traditions’ of 
tradé-unionism find expression only 
when employers contribute to the devel- 
opment of conditions which make them 
possible. The American Federation of 
Labor has declared that the materials 
of increased productivity are essential 
to sustained increases in standards of 
living and that the union holds itself 
ready to do its part in working out bet- 
ter methods and plans for production. 
Where employers are ready to make co- 
operation possible, trade-unionists are 
ready to do their part.” 

Even more striking, perhaps, is the 
hope of the future outlined by Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Electric 
Co., one of the largest corporations in 
the United States, in an address given 
at the opening of the new buildings of 
the Harvard Business School, from which 
the following passages may be quoted: 
“Here in America we have raised the 
standard of political equality. Shall we 
be able to add to that full equality in 
economic opportunity? No man is 
wholly free until he is both politically 
and economically free. Perhaps some 
day we may be able to organize human 
beings engaged in a particular under- 
taking so that they will truly be the em- 
ployer buying capital as a commodity 
in the market at the lowest price. I hope 
the day may come when these great 
business organizations will truly belong 
to the men who are giving their lives 
and their efforts to them, I care not in 
what capacity. They they will use capi- 
tal truly as a tool, and they will all be 
interested in working it to the highest 
economic advantage. Then men will be 
free in cooperative undertakings and 
subject only to the same limitations and 
chances as men in individual. business. 
Then we shall have no hired men. That 
objective may be a long way off, but it 
is worthy to engage the research efforts 
of the Harvard School of Business.” 


Utterances Do Not Show ‘ 
The General Opinion 


Sueh utterances must not be taken 
as representing the general opinion of 
American industrialists, but as indicat- 
ing the spirit;which is being promoted 
by the experiments in collaboration be- 
tween capital and labor. As has been 
frequently emphasized throughout this 
study, the enterprises in which such ex- 
periments are being teied are as yet 
comparatively small in number. They 
represent the advance guard of Ameri- 
can industry, of which the main body 
will proceed on more familiar lines. But 
it is to the pioneers that one naturally 
looks to see the line which the army may 
ultimately follow. If the American pio- 
neers can confirm and extend their suc- 
cess in bringing about real partner- 
ship between employers and workers, 
their example will ultimately spread to 
the whole mass, with the result that the 
United States will have secured a fur- 
ther guaranty of supreme importance 
for the maintenance of: its material 
prosperity and for the progress of its 
social welfare. Any such consummation 
is not likely to be achieved in any very 
near future. Indeed, its achievement 
at all is still entirely uncertain. But 
when every allowance is made for doubts 
and difficulties, the promise is sufficiently 
substantial to make it wise to follow its 
destiny. It may be that the present ex- 
periments in the direction of a better 
industrial order will prove to be barren. 
If so, they are bound to be succeeded by 
others which take account of the reasons 
for their failure, for the problem which 
they are seeking to, solve is one that can 


not be shelved or shirked if industrial | 


civilization is to be preserved and de- 
veloped. 


Canning Industry Able 
To Dispose of Surplus 


Marked Improvement Is Noted 


Since Warehouses. Licensed 
Under Federal Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
industry, burdened with excessive sup- 
plies of canned foods, is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics fol- 
lowing the licensing of warehouses un- 
der the provisions of the United States 
Warehouse Act. 

Reports to the Bureau indicate that 
loans supported by the Federal Licensed 
warehouse receipts enable growers to 
obtain lower interest rates. With proper 
financing, fewer “distress” packs are 
hanging over the market and market 
conditions are improving materially. 

42 Warehouses Licensed. 

Canhed foods were made storable 
under the Warehouse Act only a year 
ago but already 42 warehouses with an 
aggregate capacity of 3,316,000 dozen 
cans have been licensed in Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia 
and Maryland. Additional applications 
are pending from warehousemen in 
Texas, Utah, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Ohio. 

| Increasing interest is being manifested 
by the trade in national standards for 
eanned foods. Under the 


Rockefeller very truly says, must be the | Act it is necessary for the grade of 
| stored products tu be stated on Federal 


basis of constructive relations between 
employers and employed. The essence 


warehouse receipts (except under ter- 
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Members of Congress Give Views on Extra 
Session in Conferences With President 


Conflicting Opinions Expressed by Senators and Repre- 
. sentatives on Visit to White House. 


already are practically organized and 
able to do any preliminary work which 
might be thought desirable prior to the 
regular session. 

Only in the event that positive assur- 
ance could be given that the final and 
complete reports of the engineers now 
working on plans for flood control on 
the Mississippi River would be ready be- 
fore the date set for the regular session, 
would there be any reason for an extra 
session, the Speaker asserted. 


Mr. Longworth expressed the opinion 
that it would be possible for the next 
Congress to enact legislation to bring 
about a reduction in taxes amounting to 
approximately $300,000,000. ; 

Senator Nye announced that he had 
told the President that a special session 
is imperative in order to avoid a legisla- 
tive jam in the next Congress which 
might imperil essential legislation in- 
cluding tax reduction, flood control, and 
farm relief. The North Dakota Senator 
expressed the opinion that disposition of 
the Smith and Vare election cases in the 
Senate would consume many weeks of 
the time of that body. 


No Objection Advanced 
By Senator Borah 


Senator Borah said he had not dis- 
cussed the question of an extra session 
with the President other than to say that 
he personally is in Washington now for 
the winter and has no objection to going 
to work on legislative’ business at any 
time. The Senator declared it has been 
his experience that the Senate never 
“gets down to business, until about 
March 1 in any event and he did not be- 
lieve that habit would be changed by 
calling a special session. 

Representatives Cole, Hoch 
Ramseyer, who called together said they 
had informed the President they saw no 


reason for an extra session but had not | 


expressed any opposition to such a 
course, Representative Hogg said he 
had not discussed the question of an ex- 
tra session with the President. 

“T told the President,” Mr. Longworth 
said, “that I saw no possible reason for 
an extra session of Congress, so, far at 
least as the House is concerned. I did 
not presume to speak for the Senate, of 
course. There is no constructive legisla- 


tion that could beyobtained by an extra | 


session. The only possible reason for 
one, as I view it, wou]d be in the event 
that the Army engineergy and experts 
who have been studying the flood con- 
trol situation were ready with a con- 
crete, complete report for the informa- 
tion and guidance of Congress, through 
the War Department... But they are not 
ready yet.. They are still engaged in the 
investigation of the situation and there 
is no possibility of their presenting a 
constructive plan for flood prevention 
before the Congress convenes in regular 
session next December. 


Three House Committees 
Ready to Hold Meeting 


“Three committees of the House—the 
Ways and Means, having charge of tax- 
ation matters, the Apprepriations, hav- 
ing charge of the formulation of the 
annual supply measures for the opera- 
tion of the Government, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, having 
charge of railroad matters and juris- 
diction over other important matters 
that may arise early—are ready to meet 
before the regular session of Congress. 
They can informally organize and con- 
sidef necessary legislation in advance of 
the regular session. Whenever it seems 
necéssary for a committee to prepare 
legislation it can oftimes do the pre- 
liminary work just as effectively with- 
out Congress being in session as with 
it in session, as they have opportunity 
to concentrate more on the subject with- 
out delays in attending to other Con- 
gressional business, and it permits ex- 
pedition of action when the regular ses- 
sion begins. 


“My main interest -is that the House 


Brazil Now Has Twelve 
Broadcasting Stations 


Brazil now has 12 radio broadcasting 
stations, the Vice Consul at Rio de 
Janiero, Joseph F. Hurt, has just re- 
ported in advices received at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The full text of his report follows: 


There are 12 radio broadcasting sta- 
tions licensed to operate in Brazil at 
present, according to a statement of the 
Federal Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works. Of these three are in 
the State of Rio de Janeiro, one in Minas 
Geraes, six in Sao Paulo, one in Pernam- 
buco and one in Bahia. 


The State Government of Amazonas is 
erecting a station in Manaos to broad- 
cast commercial notices, such as market 
quotations on the principal export pro- 
ducts, exchange rates, amount of stock 
on hand and the port movement, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Vice 
Consul at Manaos, Marconi equipment is 
being used; 1,500 watts; 100 meter wave 
length. 


tain conditions). If the warehouse re- 
ceipt is to be used for collateral purposes 
banks generally require that the grade 
be stated. i 


Working on Standards. 

Standards for canned foods never have 
been well defined in the trade and in 
order that the Federal warehouse re- 
ceipts for canned’ goods may enjoy the 
widest use for collateral purposes, the 
Bureau has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to standardization work on the more 
important vegetables. 

The Bureau expects shortly to an- 
nounce tentative U. S. Standards for 
canned tomatoes (without puree) and 
canned, sweet corn (cream style). 
is being done: also on standards ‘or 
canned peas, canned stringless beans, and 
lima beans. 


and | 











Work | 
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gets off to a good running start. If it 
does nothing but expedite the appro- 
priation bills in the earlier days before 
the holidays that will be something.. As 
to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
my understanding is that they are go- 
ing to consider the railroad consolida- 
tion bill as early as possible. I under‘ 
stand the committee will meet before 
December and make some preliminary 
investigation regarding the railroad 
legislation. , 


Says Committee Could 
Prepare Relief Bill 


“The Appropriations Committee, if in 
its judgment it seems necessary and 
advisable, could prepare some form of 
appropriation bill for the relief of the 
flood sufferers in its pre-session meet- 
ings. ~That would not make an extra 
session necessary. That would not in- 
volve the other question of prevention 
of future floods on which there should 
be awaited some concrete construttive 
plan from those who know the situ- 
ation best and on which subject the most 
mature judgment is essential. Con- 
gress should not take snap judgment 
on such a matter. I have no estimate 
or guess of what funds may be neces- 
sary for the carrying out of a perma- 
nent plan of flood control. It is a huge 
problem and any suggested amount that 
may be involved is at this time purely 
a guess. 

“The Boulder Dam and some other 
projects of that kind out in the West 
have become national instead of local 
problems. I am in favor of Congress 
doing something on these questions but 
I am not committed to any proposition 
that has been made. The Boulder Dam 
involves two important considerations, 
(1) as a flood prevention problem, ands 
(2) as a problem of storage of water 
for use as a regular water supply. 

“The danger from flood out in the 
Boulder country and in sections covered 
by other large projects of the same 
kind, without naming them individually, 
is very vital to the interests of the peo- 
ple out there and, from the other angle, 
Los Angeles, one of the fast growing 
cities in the United States, is in very 
serious danger of a shortage of water 
supply: 


Agricultural Situation 


Improving, He Thinks 


“Generally speaking, I think the agri- 
cultural situation in this country is dis- 
tinctly better than it was a year ago. 
I hope something may be done in the 
way of constructive farm relief but I 
have no definite views of what form 
such farm relief legislation may take 
in the coming Congress. Consideration 
of that question, with so many divergent 
views, can come up later in the session. 

“We ought to pass a tax reduction 
bill early in the coming session but the 
program has not yet reached any con- 
crete form. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is going to meet on October 31 
to consider its peers. 

“As to the naval program, I believe it 
is better to have appropriations by Con- 
gress than to have authorizations for ap- 
propriations. I am strongly in favor of 
keeping up the 5-5-3 ratio agreed upon 
at the Washington Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armament, but we are below 
in cruiser strength and I believe also in 
fleet efficiency and equality type for 
type, and not merely in number of ships 
alone. I believe there should be legis- 
lation to keep our cruiser strength on 
an equality with Great Britain or any 
other nation. 

“The policy to be adopted with refer- 
ence to Muscle Shoals operation is an- 
other matter that can be taken up later 
on in the session. That matter is before 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. It can await the formulation of 
a constructive policy.” 
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American Murdered & 


And Mine Abandoned 


To Mexican Bandits 


Radical Agitators Active at 
Amparo Plant State De- 
partment Is Notified. 


Another Mine Closed 


Consul at Guadalajara Asks 
That Brewer’s Slayer Be 
Punished. 


Telegrams reaching the Department 
of State, September 15, from Mexico, 
report the murder of an American, 
David L. Fisher, of Philadelphia, the 
abandonment of the Mazata mine, and 
renewed trouble at the Amparo mines, 
near Guadalajara. 

Full Text of Statement. 


The announcement by the Depart- 
ment of the receipt of its ae 
from Mexico follow in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Consul at 
Guadalajara to the effect that on Sep- 
tember 9, a rebel band occupied the Ma- 
zata mine for four hours and are still 
in the vicinity. The Consul adds that 
all foreigners have been forced to leave 
the mine and that it is abandoned. The 
Consul adds that radical agitators are 


again inciting trouble at the Amparo 
mines where there are at present no 
troops with the exception of one ser- 
geant and five soldiers and that further 
military protection is needed at these 
mines. 

The Department is informed by Mr. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, the , American 
Charge d’Affaires at Mexico City, that 
the ahove mentioned situation has been 


reported to him by the American Consul . 


at Guadalajara and that on September 
12, he addressed a note to the Foreign 


Office embodying appropriate represen- 


tation. 


Motive for Murder Mystery. 


The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from .the American Consul at 
Guadalajara to the effect that David L. 
Fisher of Philadelphia, Chief Clerk, of 
the Freight Claims Department of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad at Guadala- 
jara, an American citizen, was shot yes- 
terday by a Mexican clerk in the same 
office and died last night at 9 p. m. 
The Consul adds that the assailant is in 
custody and that there is apparently no 
motive for the murder. The Consul has 
notified Mr. Fisher’s brother who is the 
General Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway in Pittsburgh. Mr. Fish- 
er’s mother is reported to live at Phila- 
delphia. 

The Department is in receipt of a 
telegram from the American Consul at 
Guadalajara to the effect that Javier 
Diaz, the murderer of Arthur Brewer, 
is in custody of the authorities at 
Guadalajara. The Consul adds that he 
has discussed the case with the Attorney 
General and the Chief of Police and has 
demanded insistently that justice be done 
and that Diaz be punished. 


Secretary Assumes Charge 
Of Legation at Helsingfors 


The Department of State announced 
on September 15 the following change in 
heads of American diplomatic missions: 

The Department has been informed 
that Alfred J. Pearstn, American Mjn- 
ister to Finland, departed from his post 
on September 14, 1927, Barton Hall, 
Secretary, assuming charge of the Lega- 
tion at Helsingfors on September 15, 
1927. 
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On Training Test 
In Overland March 


Capabilities and ' Limitation 
of Motor Transport to Be 
Measured on Trip. 


Marfa 


One Hundred Vehicles, All 
More Than 10 Years Old, 


Take Part in Movement. 


Destination Is 


One of the longest training trips ever 
undertaken by tanks and motorized ar- 
tillery now is in progress, with various 
army units moving to Marfa, Tex., to 
participate in the First Cavalry Division 
maneuvers, which will begim September 
20, for the purpose of testing the capa- 
bilities and limitations of motorized 
transport operating with cavalry in the 
field, it was announced September 15 

\yaby the Department of War. 

% The estimated total mileage to be 
covered by the movements, to and from 
the maneuvers, is in excess of 3,000 
miles, according to the statement, These 
marches, the statement said, will con- 
stitute a severe test of equipment, per- 
sonnel and animals. 

The motor equipment used in 
maneuvers and making the overland 
trip, the statement pointed out, ig of 
war-time stock, and has had about 10 
years contjnuous service. It is believed, 
however, that the “intelligent care” 
given the equipment will render it cap- 
able of meeting the demands of the 
strenuous trip, 


the 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Long columns of troops _ including 
cavalry, tanks, motorized and horse ar- 
tillery, engineers, machine’ guns, and 
pack, wagon and motor _ trains, are 
marching overland from four points of 


the compass, converging on the concen- | 
of Marfa, | 


tration area in the vicinity 
Texas, where maneuvers of the First 
Cavalry Division will commence Tues- 
day, September 20, under the supervision 
of the Division Commander, Brigadier 
General Edwin B. Winans, to test the 
capabilities and limitations of motorized 
transport operating with cavalry in the 
field. 

Last night, the bulk of the division, 
with its special troops, supply and com- 
bat trains, but less the First Cavalry 
Brigade, having marched eastward from 
Fort Bliss, camped at Hot Wells half- 
way between El Paso and Marfa. The 
brigade moving northwest from Fort 
Clark was reported to have bivouacked 
within one hundred miles of its destina- 
tion. 

From the north, a motorized artillery 
unit, which left the Field Artillery School 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, last Friday, was 
rolling south, keeping pace with a pla- 
toon of tanks pushing westward from 
San Antonio. All four columns of troops 
are scheduled to arrive at Marfa by 
Monday, September 19. 

Three Thousand Miles 
Of March Is Program 

It is estimated that the total mileage 
to be covered by all troops, in their 
marches to and from the maneuvers, will 
easily exceed 3,000 miles. These marches 


[Continued on Page 12. Column 3. 





, Resigns as Member 


Of Reserve Board 


Governor D. R. Cussinger 
Announces He Will Retire 
Immediately. 


The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, D. R. Crissinger, has tendered his 
resignation and will retire immediately, 
he announced September 15, in an oral 
statement. At the same time, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
announced that he expected an early ap- 


@ bintment by the President to fill the | 


vacancy created by Mr. Crissinger’s re- 
tirement. 


The Governor stated that he had been 


planning this course for several months | 


and had tendered his resignation im- 
mediately upon the return of the Presi- 
dent from his summer vacation. He had 
delayed abandonment of his post, he said, 
at the request of President Coolidge, 
who, with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
desired time to canvass the situation 
concerning a successor. 

Mr. Mellon said he could not disclose 
the name of the persons under consider- 
ation, but that he believed the President 
would announce an appointment at an 
early date in order that there would be 
no disturbance in direction of affairs of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Until a suc- 
cessor is named, the Vice Governor, Ed- 
mund Platt, will act as execuitive of the 
Board. 

Mr. Crissinger has served as the head 
of the Reserve Board for three years, 
and a like period as Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

t 





Prohibition of Air Flights 
Meets Official Opposition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
risks involved, with the most careful 
preparation and with the best possible 
equipment. They are satisfied that pub- 
lie opinion will itself act to that end 
and will impose a restriction on the of- 
fering of any direct incentive for the 
making of exceptionally hazardous 
flights without requirement of reasonable 
precautions. 

The Departments of War, Navy, and 
Commerce are'at all times ready, as in 
the past, to assist if requested and as 
might be practicable when flights have 


been planned or undertaken, and to ad- | 
yise with those proposing such trips on | 


the difficulties and the risks involved, 














Radio Corporation of America O p poses Joint | President ( 
Converetion of Radio and Wire Services | 











Other Organizations Present Arguments A gainst Amalga- 
mation to American Delegates of Conference. 





The American delegation to the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Conference, at 
national Radiotelegraph Conference, at a 
sidered suggestions made the day pre- 
ceding by representatives of wire, cable 
and radio operating companies who op- 
pose a joint convention covering wired 
and radio services. ‘The Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, Chairman of 
the delegation, presided. 

It -was announced that five members 
of the American delegation were named 
by President Coolidge September 13 to 
represent United States territories and 
possessions as follows: 

Hawaii and other possessions in Poly- 
nesia— William R. Castle, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 

Panama Canal Zone——Wallace White, 
Jr., Representative from Maine. 

Philippine Islands—Admiral William 
H. G.- Bullard, chairman of the Federal 
Radio Comnission. 

Porto Rico and possessions in the An- 
tilles——W. D. Terrell, chief of the Radio 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

The following statement was issued 
following the meeting regarding the sub- 
jects considered: 





Reasons for Opposition to 


Amalgamation Disclosed 

Presentations made by representatives 
of the American communication com- 
panies to the American Delegation to 
the International Radiotelegraph Con- 
ference on September 14, revealed some 
of the reasons why the American com- 
panies did not desire an amalgamation 
of world radio and wire: conventions. 

Among the proposals made by the 
American Commercial _ representatives 
was’ the recommendation of the Radio 
Corporation of America, expressed by 
Colonel Manton Davis that private com- 
panies should be free to make their o~wn 
management regulations, and should be 
free to make such agreements with ad- 
ministrations or other operating com- 
panies as they desire. 

Colonel Davis also pointed out that in 
any international arrangement amalga- 
mating telegraph and radio control, the 


| United States should stay outside, unléss 


the following principles were incorpo- | 
rated. | 
1. The agreements between the gov- 


ernments shall recognize clearly the dis- 
tinetion in communication matters be- 
tween questions relatimg to sovereignty 
and those relating to management; 

= The agreements between the gov- 
ernments shall deal only with those ques- 
tions relating to sovereignty and not 
these relating to management; 

3. Th agreements between the gov- 
ernmeents shall not be subject to modi- 
fication by a majority or other vote, but 
only by unanimous consent; 

4. The agreements between the gov- 
ernments shall provide that manage- 
ment regulations shall come about not 
by treaties or conventions between the 
governments, but as a result of contracts 
between managements, whether those 
managements be governmental adminis- 
trations or private companies. 


Cables ad Radio 
Natural Competitors 


Concluding, Colonel Davis said: ‘In 
our experience cables and radio are nat- 
ural competitors. Our experience would 
lead us to oppose amalgamation with all 
of our powers, and particularly unless 
some such principles as those herein sug- 
gested can be agreed wpon and the men- 
ace of foreign domination be avoided.” 

“The British already control the 
cables,” Colonel Davis, of the Radio 
Corporation, said, adding that they were 
making a strong bid to control radio. 
“Being already domimant in the cable 
field, would they not be in good position 
to dominate a combined radio and wire 
telegraph conference ? ”” he asked. 

That American Operating companies 
had__ to observe foreign regulations 
abroad underlanding licenses was admit- 
ted by the representatives of the cable 
companies, yet it was stated by Mr. J. 


| C. Wellever of the Western Union Com- 


pany, that his company did not want to 
have the United States Government rep- 
resent its interests. ¥ ; 
Replying to a query by a Govern- 
mental delegate, Mr. "Wellever admitted 
that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany did havé British officials represent 
it at international conventions and 
stated that this was because the British 
Government was in the telegraph and 
cable business itself, being represented 
by practicil telegraph people and was 
sym pathetic with the meeds of the cable 
and _ telegraph companies. The British 
Government always acted favorably for 
all cable companies, it was said. 
Seeking future assurances of radio 
business With foreigm radio stations and 


| com panies, Mr. John Goldhammer, of the 


Postal Company, and the Commercial 
Cable (Co, which have recently acquired 
the Federal Telegraph Company of San 
Francisco, a radio operating company, 
sought assurance that some phase of the 
convention require that intercommunica- 
tion between point-to-point radio stations 
be assured, lest his company find itself 
in the position of having built a station 
only to find that contracts already exist- 


; ing preventaed it from connecting with 


other station. He advocated the ap- 
plication to radio of the anti-monopoly 
policy now in force with respect to the 
construction of cables. 

It was urged that rate making as pro- 
posed by some foreig@m governments was 
contrary to American policies, and in- 
dicated that a vast machinery would 
have to be set up if such rate making 
was to he established in this country. 
It was asserted that foreign governments 
already had this machinery, whereas 
this Government has not, although the 
private companies had. 

Regarding the authority and ma- 
chinery for controlling radio and cable 
operation in the United States, repre- 
sentatives of the Government stated that 
radio transmissions were controlled by 
either the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
siom or the Federal Radio Commission, 
the ‘former as to supervising rates and 








| calibre serF¥ice 


the latter as to allocating frequencies 
and issuing operating permits). With 
regard to cable operations, it ‘was 
pointed out that the State Department 
under the Kellogg Act controlled them 
in so far as they were not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Mr. Goldhammer also stated that his 
company was chiefly opposed to any 
amalgation between radio and wire con- 
ventions because it would automatically 
make the United States a member of 
the Telegraph Convention as well as 
the Radio Convention. This is not fa- 
vored by the Postal, nor the Western 
Union Companies as it was later ~ de- 
veloped, and Mr. Goldhamnier stated 
further that the adhereice to the Tele- 
graph convention was undesirable since 
it would submit American private com- 
panies to regulations not designed for 
their protection, but for foreign coun- 
tries, 


Rules Would Restrict 
Telegraphy by Wire 


Such regulatioms would restrict the 
activities of the American wire com- 
panies in free competition, he held. He 


said that today the American companies 
practically comply with all the Interna- 
tional Regulations abroad without, how- 
ever, being bound by them in the United 
States. As a member, the United States 
could not secure any additional protec- 
tion for the American companies but, 
on the contrary, ‘would be expected to 
see that American companies rigridly 
applied convention rules. 

Concerning Compulsory governmental 
regulations regarding interconnection of 
fixed stations with others, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America representative 
maintained that although mobile stations 


must be required to communicate with | 


any station on land or sea, fixed or 
point-to-point stations should not be 
obliged to so communicate, as this would 
be similar to requiring the linking of all 
land wire telegraph stations or railroads 
or requiring direct steamship lines’ be- 
tween allocean ports. 

In radio, making and breaking a cir- 
cuit is an expensive proposition, since 
main line channels must be maintained 
to fullest capacity, without breaks, it 
was stated. This proposal was held both 
uneconomic and impractical by the Radio 
Corporation of America spokesman. 





New Type Rifles 


Are Demonstrated 


Army Officials Make Tests With 
Reference to Accuracy 
and Rapidity. 


A demonstration of three types of 
semiautomatic rifles, which may become 
a part of the equipment of every soldier, 
was held at Camp Meade, Maryland, this 
week, according to a statement by the 
Department of Wear September 1. The 


full text of the statement follows: 

A comparative demonstration of the 
Garand, Peterson, and Thompson semi- 
automatic rifles and the Springfield serv- 
ice rifle with respect to rapidity and ac- 
curacy of fire was held at Camp Meade, 
Maryland, earliex in the week. 

These Garand, Peterson, and Thomp- 

son weapons have been tested by the In- 
fantry Board at Fort Benning, and the 
Cavalry Board at Fort Riley. Two of 
them are designed to fire the present .30 
rifle ammunition, while 
the third fires a smaller calibre bullet. 
« The demonstration was closely  ob- 
served by Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief 
of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen, 
Chief of Infantry, and Maj. Gen. Hi. B. 
Crosby, Chief of Cavalry. 





Go to Europe on 
the steady 


S. S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


NE reason why experienced 
travelers sail again and agair 
on the §. S. George Washington is 
that she is ome of the steadiest ships 
on the seas. Ix addition, her simple 
lines and Colonial architecture give 
her an air of refined luxury that 
appeals to everyone. 


Nearly every stateroom on board 
is an outside room. Her Colonial 
windows, takcirag the place of many 
portholes, her deep, soft beds, her 
smoothly ruszaraing elevators all add 
to your enjoyment on this unusual 
United States Lines ship. Above is a 
picture of her attractive veranda cafe. 


Make reservaztions for the following 

\ sailings: S. S. President Roosevelt, 

September 20th, S. S. Leviathan, Octo- 

ber Ist, S. S. P’2-esident Harding, Octo- 

ber Sth, S. S- George Washingtors, 

October 12th, and 5.58. Republic, 
October 15th. 


WRITB FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your local agesst now for reservations froves 
New York to Colt: (Queenstown), Plymouth, 

erbourg, Sosstfsampton, and Bremen, oF 
write— 


e e 
United States Lines 
Stoneleigh Court Bidg., 
1027 Conn. Washington, 
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Cooldee 
Dispatches Greetings 
To Central America 


Occasion Is 106th Joint An- 
niversary of Birth of Five 
Republics. 


Good Will Declared 





Messages Contain Congratula- 
tions and Best Wishes of 
American People. 


President Coolidge sent telegrams of 
felicitation on September 15 to the five 
American Republics, Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 


Nicaragua on the occasion of their 106th | . 
| this 


joint anniversary. ' 

The messages, as made public by the 
Department of State follow in full: 

The President, today, sent the follow- 
ing messages on the occasion of the an- 
niversary of the following countries: 

“His Excellency, Ricardo  Jimizez 
Oreamuno, The President of Costa Rica, 
San Jose: The Government and people 
of the United States of America unite 
with me in extending sincere felicita- 
tions on this anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Costa Rica.” ‘ 

“His Excellency, Miguel Paz Baraona, 
the President of Honduras, Tegrucigalpa: 
I beg Your Excellency to accept my cor- 
dial greetings of friendship and good 
will on this anniversary of the birth of 
the Republic of Honduras.” 

“His Excellency, Pio Romero Bosque, 
the President of Salvador, San Salvador: 
I take pleasure in sending to Your. Ex- 
cellency hearty greetings on this anni- 
versary of the-independence of your 
nation.” 

“His Excellency, Lazaro Chacon, the 
President of Guatemala, Guatemala City: 
On this anniversary of Guatemala’s 
independence, I send Your excellency cor- 
dial greetings on'behalf of the people of 
the United States and in my own. name.” 
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\F lood Refuges Generally Self Supporting, 


Secretary Hoover Reports to Presiderat 





“His Excellency, Adolfo Diaz, the 
President of Nicaragua, Managua: I 
beg Your Excellency to accept my; 


sincere felicitations on this anniversary 
of your nation and my most cordial 
good wishes for the peace and prosperity 
of Nicaragua.” 








"That Goop cuLF 


Rehabilitation W ork to End January 1, as 92 Per Cent of 
Sufferers Now Take Care of Selves. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


completed in determination of the varied 
needs of the people with the exception 
of nine counties where the surveys are 
as yet incomplete, 

The needs of those unable to provide 
for themselves in repairs and building 
of houses, in furniture, im seed for fall 
planting, livestock, chickens and cloth- 
ing for children and adults, have been 
determined and the work of supply is 
in progress. The county committees in 
111 counties have now estimated the en- 
tire cost of these requirements. 

Their estimates have been accepted 
and the money with which to complete 
rehabilitation has 


counties whose investigations are yet in- 
complete, This work should be complete 
by the end of October. 


There will be some continuing desti- | 


tution, and funds to cover the estimated 
cost of food and feed for their support 


until the first of Jamuary have been 
placed at the disposal of the commit- 
tees. 


After providing for this rehabilitation 
work and after providing for the desti- 
tute wmntil the first of January, we esti- 
mate that there will remain of the Red 
Cross funds something over one million 
dollars at that date. al 

There will be some further destitution 
in about 20 counties ower the winter. 
What further funds may be required by 
the Red Cross for this purpose, if any, 


cannot be determined until later in the | 


year. 
Health Units Established. 

A strong health unit in each county 
is being established through the State 
Health authorities, and has been financed 
for the next 18 months jointly by the 
States, the counties, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the United States Public 
Health Service and furnished with sup- 
plies by the Red Cross. These health 
units are engaged in a vigorous cam- 


‘paign against typhoid, malaria, pellegra, 


; etc., 


and _ should permanently improve 
the health conditions of this territory. 
With the exception of a few counties 


~\ 


GASOLINE 
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Quick as a flash the umiform quality of 


been placed at 
| the disposal of the committees. Reserves 
have been created to cover the costs in 








public health is mow better than the 
normal even of nmon-flood years. 

Owing to the second flood and 6ther 
causes, probably 2,000,000 acres of crop 
land will make no money 
returns this year. Some feed and veg- 
etbles will be produced upon this acre- 
age which will contribute to support over 
‘Winter. 

Organization has been initiated to se- 


substantial 


cure coordinated action between mort- 
gage holders, locaF banks and the Emer- 
gency Finance 
the financial support of the farmers who 
have lost this year’s crop to plant and 
mature the 1928 crop. 


Corporations to assure 


At a special session of the Louisiana 
Legislature been 
passed which will give effective tax re- 
lief to flooded areas of that State. 


The Mississippi River Commission and 
the Engineering Corps have initiated 
work in repair of all levee breaks under 
Federal jurisdiction and are giving aid 
to the repair of other levees. The State 
of Louisiana is .repairing State levees, 
Emergency repairs are in course of pro- 
vision against possible rise of the river 
in October and all important levee 
breaks will apparently be closed before 
the first of December. 

The greatest measure of rehabilita- 
tion is, of course, the establishment by 
Congress of effective flood control, for 
such a measure will greatly restore confi- 
dencé, security and credit. 


measures have 





Five Armvy Boards Are 
Busy on Flood Report 


Secretary of War Says Work Is 
Being Rushed for Submis- 
sion to Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the complete program will be prepared 
before Congress mects. The study will 
result in a coordinated scheme of flood 
control of a permanent nature.’ 
Characterizing the Mississippi Flood 








That Good Gulf Gasoline 


asserts itself by its ready response to the ac 
celerator~-power of steady regularity is gen- 
erated atthe rise of each piston-~such quality 


can be given to any product only by a wealth 


of manufacturimg experience coupled with 


all thatisbest im modern refining equipment. 


We know to a certainty that our customers 
are served with Motor fuel possessing the 


maximum power in heat uwnits--a pure and 


clean burning gasoline. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


YEARLY 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
September 15, 1927. 











10 A.M. Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, called to 
discuss desirability of an extra session 
of Congress. 

10:30 A. M. Senator Nye (Rep.), 
North Dakota, called to discuss extra 
session and flood control legislation. 

10:45 A. M. Senator Borah (Rep.), 
Idaho, Chairmanyf the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, called to dis- 
cuss foreign affairs and proposed revie 
sion of tariff on onions. 

11 A. M. Representative David Hogg 
(Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:30 A. M. Representatives Cyrenus 
Cole (Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Homer Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., 
and C. William Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Towa, called. E-xtra session 
and other matters, which were not an- 
nounced, discussed. 

11:45 A. M. T, V. O’Cénnor, Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12 Noon. Charles S. Dewey, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, called to pay 
his respects. 

Remainder of the day engaged with 
secretarial staff answering mail corre- 
spondence. 








control problem as the “biggest engineer= 
ing job in the country,” Secretary Davis 
said that the Reservoirs Board has made 
tentative selections of sites for 275 res- 
ervoirs, to aid anti-flood work. The 
Spillway Board, Navigation Board and 
By-Pass Board, he added, are collecting 
information in the framing of the cO= 
ordinated project. 

Mr. Davis expressed the view that 
if the committee of Congress to which 
flood control legislation would go, should 
meet in advance of the regular session 
of Congress, as has been proposed, this 
would not speed up flood control legis- 
lation. The whole problem, he said, 
should be taken up by Congress, rather 
than in a piece-meal feature by the 
committees. 

The Chief of Atmy Engineers, Secre- 
tary Davis said, had reported to him 
that delay had been encountered on Ohio 
River work by the flood season, that 
the whole Ohio project should be com- 
pleted by 1929. Of the 50 locks con- 
templated in the Government’s improve- 
ment project on the Ohio, 43 have been 
completed, he concluded. 








The same quality is also 


found in 


Gulf No-Nox Motor 


Fuel 


That New Improved 


Supreme Motor Oil 





Sacomenerative Postal Services 
Justified by Postmaster General 


Rural Free Delivery and Other Activities 
Returning Deficit Described as Proper 
Function of Public Welfare. 


In the issue of September 15 was 
begun publication of an address by 
the Postmaster General, Harry S. 

New, before the National Associa- 

tion of Postmasters and the Na- 

tional Association of Postal Super- 
intendents, at Niagara Falls, de- 

livered September 14. 

Mr. New discussed the functions 
and achievements of the postal serv- 
ice in extending trade at home and 
abroad by creation of the new mar- 
kets. Nonremunerative postal serv- 
ices, such as rural free delivery, he 
declared, were properly sustained by 
the Post Office Department, point- 
ing out that only first class -mail 
handling is self-supporting. 

The complete text proceeds: 

Must therefore the difference between 
the cost of maintaining a postal service 
in the territory and the revenues re- 
ceived in the territory therefrom be 
charged to the public treasury, as is the 
claim with reference to, Rural Free De- 
livery, or should they be met from postal 
revenues as at present? 

Again, when our people pushed far 
beyond the then frontier across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific, the Post Office De- 
partment furnished a transportation 
service involving a cost in the early 
years of that period of approximately 
$1,276,000. The Postmaster General’s 
reports for those years show the reve- 
nue received from the mails carried on 
these routes of $40,000. 

Was not this a public welfare service 
to as great or greater degree than the 
maintainance of the Rural Free De- 
livery? 

Even at the time there was a direct 
conflict between those who believed the 
revenue of the Post Office Department 
should be devoted entirely to mail serv- 
ice without regard to any other consid- 
eration and those who believed that the 
revenue plus appropriations by Congress 
might be devoted to not only mail serv- 
ice, strictly speaking, but to the develop- 
ment of the country. 


Development of Country 


In Debt to Postal Service 

These two positions were ably stated 
by the Postmaster General in 1859 who 
was an advocate of the first-mentioned 
theory. In regard to the second theory 
which ultimately prevailed, he says: 


“Indeed, it has not been concealed, but | 


openly avowed by the friends of the 
policy which maintained these routes, 
that they were intended as the pioneers 
of civilization, as the means of rapid 
and regular communications between re- 
mote military posts and the Government, 
and most especially as an instrumentality 
for promoting the settlement of our 
frontiers, and thus appreciating the 
value of the national domain.” 

The point I wish to bring out clearly 
is that in the historical ee of 
our country and the postal service, which 
have gone hand in hand, it has been im- 
possible to separate the element of pub- 
lic welfare from that of postal service. 

It is just as inseparable now as it was 
when the domain beyond our frontiers 
was under settlement and the postal 
service pushed forward with the 
pioneers in a common effort. Nor would 
it have been practicable to have clearly 
separated the expenses of the one from 
the other and met them by different 
theories of national taxation, 

The Rural Delivery service is strictly 
a postal function. It is estimated that 
the number of persons served at resi- 
dential addresses in cities is approxi- 
mately 55,800,000 and that the number 
served on rural routes is approximately 
31,600,000. 

Therefore, approximately 46 per cent 


of the population are served by city car- | 


riers and 26 per cent are served by rural 
carriers, while the remainder are served 
neither by city nor rural carriers. 
Comparison of Costs 

Of City and Rural Service 


The cost of city and village delivery 


per person served is approximately $2 | 
and the cost of rural delivery per person | 


is approximately $3.30 per annum. When 
one considers the vast difference in phys- 


ical conditions in these two services, the | 


population in cities and villages per unit 
of area being dense compared with that 
in the country, this relative cost per 
person served is a favorable showing 
for the rural inhabitant. 

There are those who insist that the 


rural service should be performed for a | 
it were | 


much less cost, particularly if 
placed on a contract basis. The Depart- 
ment, working under existing statutes 
and in furtherance of the 


tional policy with respect to the in- 


auguration and maintenance of this serv- | 
to ex- | 


ice, is endeavoring, nevertheless, 
tend it and to maintain it at the least 
practicable cost. 

In the Fali of 1925 the Department 


began the policy of consolidating routes | 
where it is ascertained by investigation | 


that the conditions are favorable to the 
operation of routes of considerable 
length, and undertaking the rearrange- 
ment of service with reduction in the 
number of routes, where the same could 
be made without injuriously affecting the 
facilities offered the patrons. In the 
fiscal year 1927, 642 routes were discon- 
tinued as a result of such consolidations, 
at a saving in annual rate of cost of 
over $730,000. 

The number of routes discontinued 
since October 1, 1925, on which date the 
consolication -approximately was _ in- 
augurated, is 820, at a saving of annual 
rate of cost of over $930,000, and this 
has been done with no material detriment 
to the service rendered or of hardship 
to the personnel, as se-vice is not with- 
drawn where its continuance is war- 
ranted, nor are consolidations made ex- 
cept where vacancies in the rural car- 
rier force occur. This policy will be 
eantinued, 

During the recent discussions regard- 








present na- | 


| plished at a 





ing postage rate legislation much has 
been said about the free services rendered 
by the Post Office Department to the 
other executive departments and inde- 
pendent offices. This, however, refers 
only to the carriage and handling of 
their mail matter, the estimated cost of 
which is approximately $7,120,951. 

There are other free services which 
are rendered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and which are never mentioned 
and are little known to the public. 
For example, under specific instructions 
the postmasters cooperate with the 
agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’ in the observance of the laws re- 
specting plant quarantine and the termi- 
nal inspection of plants in transit. 


The Agriculture Department tses the 


rural carriers and star route contractors | 
and carriers to take the swine and sheep | 
United States, | 
and the reports thus received are con- ! 
sidered as of the greatest value to that | 
Department and to the farmers and stock | 


census throughout the 


raisers. 


Through the agency of the Post Office 
Department and the postmasters 


public by its Weather Bureau reports 


as they are conspicuously posted in such | 


offices. Weather signals may be dis- 


played on cars and other conveyances 


for carrying the mails. 


Fouth-class postmasters and rural free | 
delivery carriers are required to admin- | 
ister the oaths required to be made by | 


pensioners. 


For the Treasury Department postmas- | 
ters sell internal revenue stamps and | 
Savings certifi- | 


register and pay War 
cate stamps. 


Under the Customs regulations post- | 
masters and other postal employes have | 
numerous duties imposed upon them in | 
the treatment of mail matter received | 


from foreign countries and involving 


| the collection of customs revenue. 
Postal employes are required to serve | 


on Boards of Civil Service Examiners. 
Postmasters are required to cooperate 


| with Recruiting Officers of the Army, | 


Navy and Marine Corps. 


| Development and Transfer 


| Of Air Mail Service 


The accomplishment of the Post Office 
Department in the successful develop- 
ment of Air Mail Service to the point 
where private enterprise and agencies 
are able to take it over and operate 
it under Government contracts is a signal 
attainment. This development of a new 
agency of transportation has been en- 
tirely different from the history of other 
like undertakings. 

Ordinarily the demands of business 
and commerce originate the necessary 
means of transportation but in this case 
it was not so. If the development of 
commercial aviation had been left to 
the public generally, we would have 
had little to show 
present time. 


| 
Instead, the Post Office Department | 


has done the work with results which 
the public may itself appraise. In them 


the foresight, continued efforts of postal | 
officials and their faith in the possibili- | 


ties have been amply justified. 


Beginning with voluntary experimental 
service here and there before the Great | 


War, with efforts to secure from Con- 


gress small appropriations and finally | 
through appropriate legislative encour- | 
agement after the facts of the Great | 
War demonstrated the correctness of this | 
judgment, the Department develéped the ! 


greatest air mail service in the world, 
and with it the necessary art of aero- 
nautics in all its features, and turned 
the accomplishment over to private en- 
terprise. 

When the encouragement in small ap- 


propriations did come from Congress | 
the real erterprise was begun by the | 
Department with inadequate war planes | 
| turned over for the purpose by the War | 
| Department and the loan of air pilots. | 
| These planes were built for war pur- | 
for carrying mail and | 
therefort were not suited to the needs | 


poses and not 
of the mail service. 

Through a system a remodeling, 
building and 


re- 
subsequent purchase the 


Department has developed an adequate | 
pilots | 


mail-carrying plane. The Army 
have long since been released and the 
Department has trained its own person- 
nel, in the highest type of which we have 
Colonel Lindbergh. 

The first regular mail service between 
New York and 
into the inauguration and most success- 
ful maintenance of the longest mail 


route in the world, the transcontinental | 
route from New York to San Francisco, | 


with its landing fields with flood lights 
for night use, its 
ways for night flying, its radio stations 


| for operating purposes and also for the 
| weather forecasts, 


etc. 

Associated with this great line was 
necessarily all the needful ground per- 
sonnel >: well as the expert pilots. The 
illumination of the ways between New 
York and Salt Lake City was accom- 
cost of approximately 
$542,000. 

Landing fields were installed and 
equipped through appropriations and the 
public spirit of local communities. Lateral 
lines were established but ultimately dis- 
continued as unnecessary for develop- 
ment purposes. 

From the date of the establishment of 
air mail service, May 15, 1918, to June 
30, 1927, the planes of the Government- 
operated routes flew a total of 15,657,330 
miles, of which 18,594,085 miles were 
flown with mail. The total flying sched- 
uled was 14,570,683 miles and of this 
93 per cent were flown with mail. 

During this period 298,517,760 letters 
were carried with the percentage of loss 
that is inconsequential. The planes were 
flown in all kinds of weather, sometimes 
entailing crashes that were unavoidable 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


the | 
Weather Bureau is enabled to reach the | 


for the art at the | 





Washington developed | 


The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: 

Lieut. Col. George L. Hicks, 
eral’s Department, to rank of colonel. 

First Lieut. Frank Morell, 
Corps, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut. 


beacon-lighted air- | 


x ‘ 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people ‘of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and. that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Ge ee a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


) 1913-1921 


Nation Is Keptin Touch With Farm Conditions 
By Agricultural Department’s Information Office 


Topic 23—Agriculture 
Third Article—The Office of Information. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; ‘seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; foufteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By Nelson Antrim Crawford, 


Director of Information. 
Department of Agriculture. 


HE Office of Information has charge of the 

publishing, press relations, and radio work of 

the Department of Agriculture and is organ- 

ized in three divisions corresponding to these 
functions. 


The Division of Publications receives manuscripts 
from the various bureaus, edits them, has them pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office, and dis- 
tributes them. During the last fiscal year a total of 
28,593,911 copies of 1,369 publications was issued. 


The most widely distributed publications are the 
Farmers’ Bulletins, which seek to give the farmers and 
others the results of research in popular, easily appli- 
cable form. Other series are Technical Bulletins, 
formerly known as Department Bulletins, which are 
prepared chiefly for scientists and other. specialists; 
Statistical Bulletins, which comprise statistics of pro- 
duction, movement from the farm, receipts at principal 
markets, reshipments, farm and market prices, exports 
and imports, production in foreign countries, and for- 
eign market prices; Leaflets, which are popular publi- 
cations, not exceeding eight pages each, on special 
phases of farming; Circulars, which resemble the 
Technical Bulletins but are somewhat more popular; 
Soil Surveys, which cover soils of the various counties 


in the United States; Inventory of Seeds and Plants 


Imported, which deals with new or little known seeds 
and plants procured, mostly from abroad, for the use 
of the department; and North American Fauna, a 
technical biological series. Certain publications that 
cannot be placed in these groups are issued as Miscel- 


laneous Publications. 
= * * * 


'PHE Yearbook of Agriculture, an annual volume con- 

taining the Secretary’s Report, statistics for the 
year, and numerous popular articles, is edited by the 
Director of Information. 


The periodical publications issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are the Experiment Station Rec- 
ord, the Journal of Agricultural Research, Crops and 
Markets, the Agricultural Situation, Public Roads, the 
Official Record, the Monthly Weather Review, Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin, Snow and Ice Bulletin, 
Climatological Data, and Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements. 


The Press Service prepares news and informative 
articles for the press; a weekly clip sheet, occasional 
special articles on request of magazines and news- 
papers, and material for newspaper syndicates, such 
as the Western Newspaper Union and the special agri- 
cultural feature service of the Associated Press. Free- 
lance writers are supplied with raw material in the 
form of bulletins, pamphlets, special reports, and 


photographs, and are given much information through 
interviews. 


* * * 


HE Press Service also issues the Official Record, 

heretofore mentioned, a weekly newspaper concern- 
ing department activities, which is circulated free 
among department employes, and the Daily Digest, 
a mimeographed compilation of editorial comment ayd 
other items from newspapers, farm papers, and the 
trade press, which is designed particularly for the 


convenience of the Secretary and other officials of the 
department. 


Large numbers of photographs are supplied to 
newspapers, magazines, trade papers, and writers, on 
special request. Occasionally, when an event of wide 
public interest is to take place, motion picture com- 
panies are notified. 


The Press Service prepares reviews of practically 
all department bulletins, circulars, and regulatory or- 
ders. These releases go to various mailing lists de- 
pending upon the nature of their subject matter. More 
than 100 highly classified lists are maintained in order 
to prevent wasteful distribution. 

* * cad 


SPECIAL service is sent each week to country 

weeklies and semiweeklies. It is made up of short 
items varying from one or two lines up to a type- 
written page. This is not news material but season- 
able information on various phases of agriculture and 
interesting items that help the country. editor in mak- 
ing up his paper. This service is mailed to more than 
7,000 papers. 


The Press Service does the clipping of newspapers 
and other publications for the department and for this 
purpose receives on an average between 500 and 600 
daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, trade publi- 
cations, farm papers, and scientific journals. More 
than 3,000 clippings are made each month. 


The Radio Service originates programs, makes con- 
tacts with commercial radio stations for outlets for 
these programs and adapts timely and important farm 
and household information to efficient radio use. 


More than 100 large representative radio stations 
lend their facilities to the department for an average 
of half an hour daily during the broadcast season. 

* * < 


THE department’s farm programs are brief digests 

of the most timely, pertinent, and usable facts 
written in popular form and covering a’ wide range 
of subjects. Twenty special program features are of- 
fered. 


One of the most popular features, the United 
States Radio Farm School, broadcast from 20 stations, 
brought requests last season for many thousand en- 
rollment cards from interested farmers. Lessons in 
the school take the form of experience talks and 
imaginary inspection tours of successful farms. Radio 
“schoolmasters” at the stations conduct the classes. 
All lesson material is dramatized so as to catch and 
hold the interest of listeners. More than 165,000 Farm 
School booklets—the Farm School lessons condensed, 
printed, and bound—have been sent free to farmers 
who requested copies. 


Another outstanding service, released from 50 sta- 
tions, is called the Farm Flashes. This program en- 
ables more than a million farmers to listen in daily 
on a conversation between a practical county agent and 
a farmer, who discuss current farm problems. 

* * * 


6¢ AUNT SAMMY,” who conducts the Housekeepers’ 

Chats, is a radio friend and neighbor to more 
than a million farm women of the nation who have 
the opportunity to tune in. Her daily chats are heard 
from more than 40 stations. These chats cover a 15- 
minute period of five days a week. 


In addition to these three services, the Radio Serv- 
ice released during the past year the following special 
features: “A Weekly Letter to Dad” from a son at an 
agricultural college, telling about his agricultural 
studies; , Autobiographies of Infamous Bugs and 
Rodents,” a 10-minute weekly specialty about pests 
that are bothering now; “Chats by the Weather Man,” 
“Primer for Town Farmers, ” “Interviews With the 
Agricultural Economist,” and a weekly “Farm News 


Digest.” These special features are broadcast from 
50 stations. 


The Radio Service has received several thopsand 
letters from farmers and farm women, attesting to the 
value of radio on the farm. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 17, E. W. Allen, Director 
of the Office of the Experiment Stations, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will tell of the work. 
of his organization. 
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Slocum, 
Lieut. a 

now at Walter 


|_Army Orders | Orders 


" figgued September is. September id. 
ton, D. C., 


Adjutant Gen- irst Lieut. 
Colo. 


artermaster 
Q Lieut. 


Col. 
Peter Shemonsky, Quarter- 


speared on retired list at Fort 


Lawrence S. Carson, 
Red Hospital, 
report to Army retiring board at Washing- 
for examination. 

Grant Arthur Selby, 
Corps, ordered to active duty to Denver, 


J. Franklin Bell, 
Engineers, detailed as member of Army re- 


Chester B. Leedom, 


erinary Corps. 
Capt. Francis 
try, relieved 


Cavalry, 
ordered to A. Macon, Jr., 
from assignment at 
tary Academy. 


Dental Capt. Francis G. 


Bonham, 


Md., 


Corps of ; 
service, 


i _ 


Medical Administrative 
Corps; Capt. Francois H. K. Reynolds, Vet- 


28th Infan- 
Ontario, N. Y., and ordered to duty at Mili- 
Infantry as- 


signed to 12th Infantry at Fort Howard, 
upon completion of foreign tour of 


master Corps, to rank of captain. 

Maj. George E. Nelson, Field Artillery, 
to rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. Walter D. Mangan, Field Artillery, 
to rank of major. 

Second Lieut. Lester Vocke, Field Artil- 
lery, to rank from of first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Leonard L. Hilliard, Infan- 
try, to rank of first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James Fish 3d, Infantry, to 
rank of first lieutenant. 

First Lieut. Prentice L. Medical 
Corps, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut. Marvin E. Knnebeck, Dental 
Corps, to rank of captain. 

First Lieut. Carl Benjamin Eielson, Air 
Corps Reserve, relieved from duty at Lang- 
ley Field, Va., and placed on _ inactive 
status. 

First Lieut. Wilton Moore Briney, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty on 
October 1. 

Second Lieut: Thomas Britten Powell, 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve, ordered to 
active duty for training at New Cumber- 
land, Pa., ‘depot. 

Second Lieut, Lester Munger, Air Corps 
paeares, ordered to active duty on Octo- 
er 1. 

Major Thomas L. Gore, Medical Corps, 
Major Leroy T. Howard, Medical Corps; 
Capt. Oscar A. Hansen, Medical Corps; ap- 
pointed a medical examining board to 
meet in the Philippine Department. 

Mstr. Sergt. John Erickson, Quartermas- 


Moore, 


tiring board for Ninth Corps Area, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Love Bowen, 
Corps, resignation accepted, 

Capt. Edgar E. Robinson, 34th Infantry, 
granted leave of absence for one month. 

Capt. Claude E. Stadtman, 21st Infantry, 
placed on detached officers’ list. 

Maj. Douglas H. Gillette, Corps of En- 
gineers, removed from detached officers list, 
effective upon relief from assignment with 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska. 

Mstr. Sergt. Charles E. Devery, on duty 
e ee National Guard, placed on retired 

is 

Wrnt. Offr. William R. Ramsey, relieved 
from assignment at New Cumberland, Pa., 
general depot, and assigned to duty with 
quartermaster, First Corps Area, Boston, 
Mass. 

Maj. Edward J. Abbott, Medical Corps, 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaiian Department, 
ordered to proceed to home and await re- 
tirement. 

Central Medical Department Board con- 
sisting of following officers, appointed to 
meet at Army Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D 

Col. Henry C, Fisher, Medical Corps; 
Col. William G. Turner, Veterinary Corps; 
Lieut, Col. Charles F, Craiz, Medical Corps; 
Lieut. Col. Rex H. Rhoades, Dental Corps; 
Maj. George M. Edwards, Medical Corps: 
Maj. John W. Mechan, Medical Corps; Maj. 
Arnett P. Matthews, Dental Corps; Capt. 


Air 


| 


Capt. Ernest Clark, Air Corps, relieved 
from assignment at Chanute Field, and 
ordered to prooceed to Langley Field, Va. 

Maj. Gladeon M. Barnes, Ordnance De- 
partment, relieved from assignment in office 
of Chief of Ordnance, and ordered to duty 
at Watertown, Mass., arsenal. 

Capt. Edward O. Schairer, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment to 2nd 
Division, and from duty at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., and ordered to duty in office of 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Arthur I. Ennis, Air Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Chanute Field, 
Ill., and ordered to duty in office of Chief 
of Air Corps. 

Capt. Arthur B. Proctor, Gnaevedeinntar 
Corps, relieved from assignment with un- 
divisonal units, East St. Louis, Ill., and 
ordered to duty as assistant to procurement 
planning officer, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Lieut. Escalus E. Elliott, Field 
Artillery, relieved from further assign- 
ment to that regiment and ordered to duty 
as student at Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Okla. 


Marine Corps Orders | 


Issued September 8. 
Second Lieut. R. O. Bare, detached M. D., 
A. L., Peking, China, to Dept. of the Pacific. 
Lieut. Col. A. G. O’Leary, on November 
7 detached Hdqrs., Marine Corps, Washing- 
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Daily. Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 15, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News’ Service, 


Bureau’ of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of- Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The wheat market closed slightly 
lower today although wet and cooler 
weather in Canada and a firm market at 
Liverpool were strengthening factors 
during the day’s trading. September 
wheat closed at Chicago at $1.26%; Min- 
neapolis, $1.25%, and Kansas City, 
$1.26%. October wheat at Winnepeg 
closed at $1.34 and at Liverpool at $1.51. 

Cash wheat prices followed the trend 
of future prices at the principal mar- 
kets. Hedging sales continued fairly 
large at Minneapolis but the decline was 
caused principally by dullness in the ex- 
port demand. No. 1 dark Northern 
Spring sold at $1.29-$1.41 in that mar- 
ket. Winter wheat markets were also 
one-half to a cent lower. No. 2 hard 
Winter, 12% per cent protein, being 
quoted at Kansas City at $1.35-$1.37, 
with 18 per cent protein bringing about 
3 cents premium over these prices. No. 
2 hard Winter at Chicago was quoted at 
$1.29%-$1.30; No. 2 red Winter at 
$1.29%. 

The corn market held steady with 
September corn quoted at the close at 
Chicago at 95% cents. Offerings of cash 
grain continued liberal and lower grades 
showed some decline, particularly at 
Chicago. No. 3 yellow was quoted at 
that market at 95% cents; Kansas City 
98@95 cents, and Minneapolis 91@92 
cents. 

The oats market continued independ- 
ently firm. September oats closing at 
Chicago at 4454 cents. There was a 
good demand for the limited offerings 
and No. 3 white sold at Minneapolis at 
43@44% cents; at Chicago, 46@47% 
cents. 

The rye market was slightly weaker 
than wheat, but offerings were readily 
taken and the demand was good. No. 2 
rye sold at Minneapolis at 89% @90% 
cents. 

The barley market was slightly more 
active with best malting types quoted at 
Chicago at 76@80 cents per bushel. 

; Cotton. 

Cotton prices developed weakness and 
cs. at declines of about 1% cents per 
poun On the New York Cotton Ex- 
change October future contracts opened 
at 22.44 cents, were 22.14 cents at 11 
o’clock and closed at 21.17 cents, and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange were 
down 119 points, closing at 21.10 cents. 
October futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade were down 106 points at 21.27 
cents. 

Exports, 24,400 hales compared with 
122,549 bales one year ago. Exports 
from August 1 to September 15, 
amounted to 646,299 bales, compared 


with 703,276 bales for the corresponding ; 


period in 1926. 

Average price of middling spot cotton 
in 10 designated markets was down 107 
points at 20.76 cents per pound. A vear 
ago the price stood at 16.10 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets, 38,672 bales, compared with 
57,743 bales for'the corresponding day 
last season. 

Wool. 

At the Boston wool market a stronger 
demand for spot Australian wools has 
developed as a result of the advances 
realized at the opening sales of the sea- 
son in the colonial markets. Large man- 
ufacturers came into the market and 
took over some heavy weights consider- 
ing the present stocks of Australian six- 
ties; and finer wools. Stimulus to the 
recent buying has been given by the 
facts that supplies of spot Australian 
wools are limited and that nearly two 
months must go by before any large ad- 
ditional supplies from the colonial mar- 
kets can be landed here. 

Butter. 

The New York market continued in 
firm position with top grades in rela- 
tively light supply. Trading was only 
fair on fresh butter, but there was a 
good demand for fancy storage at 45% 
@46 cents. Medium and undergrades 
steady with trade only fair. Car market 
steady to firm under increased activity. 
Wholesale prices of creamery butter at 
New York were: 92 score 46 cents; 91 
score 45 cents; 90 score 43 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market con- 
tinued firm at unchanged prices. Trad- 
ing slow, being confined to actual needs. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
cheese were: Flats 26@27 cents; Single 
Daisies 26% cents; Young Americas 
26% cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 
. Carrots slightly stronger in New York 
today. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice. 


steady. Cantaloupes, onions and pota- 
toes steady. Cabbage, lettuce and pears 
dull. Sweet potatoes weak. Carrots 
weak, 

Apples: New York, McIntosh, A % inch, 
barrels .. $7. 00 
New York, Wealthys, A "2% inch, es 
baskets $1.50@2.00 
New Jersey, Wealthys, medium to large, 
bushel baskets. $1.25@1.50 
Cabbage: New York, womens Round Type, 
bulk, per ton, ‘ ...$15.00@18.00 
Cantaloupes: Maryland, ‘various varieties, 
standard flats, 12s and 15s......$.75@1.00 
Colorado, Salmon oe standards see and 
45s . : : 50@2.00 
California, Honey ines and 
jumbo crates .. ; $2.25@3.00 
Colorado, Honey Dews, standard oa jumbo 
crates . 2.00@3.00 
Carrots: New ‘York, bushel Sockets ( in the 
rough) .$.65@. 70 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates (in the 
rough) $1.25@1.75 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates, mostly . _$.40@.85 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.00@2.25 

Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 

$1.75@z.2 

Ohio, Yellows, 100-pound sacks. 
$1.75@1.90 
fair quality, 100 
1.30 


Dews, 


Onions: 


Massachusetts, 
pound sacks . 
Indiana, Reds, 100-pound sacks... 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
-large, bushel baskets .. . .$1.50@2.00 
Pennsylvania, Elbertas, medium to large, 
six-basket carriers . .$2.00@2.25 
Connecticut, Hales, medium to tare bushel 
baskets .. $3.00@3.50 
Connectiuct, Elbertas, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers $2.00@3.00 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets. 
$1.25@1.50 
Peas: Colorado, mostly fair to ordinary 
quality, 45-pound crates ..... $4.00@4.50 
California, bushel nampers, mostly. 
$3.00@3.25 
$5.00 


Yellows, 


Idaho, 45-pound crates, best 
New York, bushel baskets ‘$2. 50@3. 25 
Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers and Green 
Mountains, bulk, per 180 pounds. 
$3.75@4.00 
Long Island, Cobblers and Green Moun- 
tains, 150-pound sacks . .$3.20@3.50 
New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks, 
street sales ... .$8.25@3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellows, cloth- 
top barrels 00@2.50 
Delaware, Yellows, $1.00 
New Jersey, hampers, 
mostly 


bushel iene 
Yellows, bushel 


With supply about normal the New 
York wholesale market on better quality 
steers was steady to firm, lower grades 
being barely steady to 50 cents lower. 
Demand was only fair. Cows were in 
normal supply and only fair demand, 
selling barely steady to 50 cents lower. 
Kosher chucks and plates were steady to 
$1 lower under a fairly liberal supply 
and draggy demand. Hinds and ribs from 
Koshered cat thle were about steady, sup: 
ply being firmly liberal and demand fair, 
A range of $21 to $30 took most offer- 
ings, some choice selling up to $31 to 
$32. Veal supplies were light and de- 
mand generally good, the market on 
vealers and better quality calf carcasses 
steady to $1 higher. Supplies of lamb 
were moderate, the market firm to $1 
higher, demand fair to good. Mutton 
was in fairly liberal supply and with 
only fair demand the market was weak. 
The poor market was somewhat uneven, 
supplies being moderate and demand 
generally fair. 


Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
10,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 24,000 hogs 
and 26,000 sheep. 

The hog market closed moderately ac- 
tive. The day’s top of $12.10 was paid 
for one load of strictly choice 240 pound 
weights.: Desirable 185 to 225 pound 
averages bulked at $11.75 to $12, 140 to 
170 pound, $10.85 to $11.50. Big weight 
butchers sold late at $10.60 to $10.75. 
Medium grade grassy kinds weighing 
140 to 200 pounds brought $9.50 to $11.25. 
Most packing sows cashed at $9.85 to 
$10.25. Shippers took 5,000 and the 
estimated holdover was 12,000. 

Choice fed steers were 25c higher, 
$15.75 being paid for strictly choice 
South Dakota fed medium weight steers, 
and $15.65 for 59 fed yearlings out of 
same feed lot. Best weighty steers 
made $15.65, several loads bringing $15 
to $15.50, while most inbetweens sold at 
$12.50 to $14.50. 
best kinds selling mostly at $6.50. Big 
killers paid $16 to $16.50 for vealers, a 


Bulls were very scarce, ' 


few sorted offerings going to ouspitors i 


at $17. Stockers and feeder trade wa 
fully steady. 

Fat native lambs were slow and mostly 
25 cents lower than Wednesday. Good 
to choice range lambs sold at $13.50@ 
13.75. Several loads of natives sold up 
to $13.35; 110 to 130-pound buck lambs 
brought $11@11.50. Sheep were steady, 
fat native ewes selling at $5.50@6.25, 
Feeding lambs topped at $14, good and 


| choice medium weights cashing at $13.25 


Steers. medium and common (all weights). 


Cows, good and choice 

Cows, common and medium. 

Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and enaipe or 
Steers, common and medium ... 


Hogs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
Medium weight (200-250 ibs.), medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 
medium and choice........ 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and sm oth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.). medium. good and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs eenen from 


Apples, peaches and peas about _" 75. 


Cattle, 


Chicago 
ee. $12.00@$15.75 
. 11.50@ 15.65 
6.75@ 12.50 
6.65@ 10.25 
5.25@ 6.65 
16.00@ 16.50 


10.50 
9.00 


Kansas City - 
$10.60@$14.90 
10.50@ 14.75 
6.25@ 10.85 
6.50@ 9.00 
5.25@ 6.50 
10.50@ 13.50 


8.15@ 10.00 
6.00@ 8.16 


10.835@ 11.55 
11.10@ 11.75 
10.25@ 11.75 
9.50@ 11.15 
9.50@ 10.35 9.25@ 10.25 
8.60@ 10.60 9.50@ 10.50 
above quotations.) 


8.75@ 
6.75@ 


10.50@ 

11.25@ 

11.00 
9.50 


11.85 
12.10 
12.00 
11.75 


She 
Slenghise sheep and lambs: Lambs, ocet po choice (84 


lbs. down).... 


Ewes, common to choice 


feeding lambs. range stccx, medium to choice...... cones 


I 


Brigage, China, and ordered to return to 


ton, D. C., to M. P, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 


Major S. P. Budd, relieved from tempo- 
rary duty beyond seas with the 3rd Brigade, 
China, and ordered to duty in the Dept. 
of Pacific. 


Capt. O. T. Pfeiffer, relieved from tempo- 
rary duty beyond seas with the 3rd Brigade, 
China, and detached M. B., N. S., Cavite, 
P. I., to Dept. ,of the Pacific. 

Capt. O. Salamen, relieved from tempo- 
rary duty beyond seas with the 3rd Bri- 
gade, China, and detached M. B., N. S., Ca- 
vite, P. I., to Dept. of Pacific. 

Second Lieut. S. C. Zern, relieved from 
temporary duty beyond seas with the 3rd 
Brigade, China, and detached M. B., N: S., 
Cavite, P. I., to Dept. of the Pacific. 

First Lieut. H. P. Smith, relieved from 
temporary duty, beyond seas with the gz 


12.75@ 14.00 
9.25@ 11.50 
3.75@ 6.50 
12.25@ 14.15 


12.75@ 13.65 
8.25@ 11.75 
4.00@ 6,00 
11.25@ 13.25 


eer eerereesens 


M. B., Quantico, Va. 
Issued September 9. 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Pritchett, detached M, 
Cc. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to duty as 
c. i. e,, Southern Recruiting Division, New 
Orleans, La. 

First Lieut. E. E. Mann, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond seas with 


the 3rd Brigade, China, and detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to Department of the Pacific. 


Second Lieut, E. E. Shaughnessy, er 
to duty at M. C. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. L. F, Jensen, assigned re 
duty at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif, 

Chf. Q. M. Clk. H. J. Smith, detached 5th 
Regiment, Nicaragua, to Guardia Nacional 
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Beneficial Purpose 
Served by Trading 


In Futures of Grain 


Chief of Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration Says Liquid 
Market Is of Value to 
All Concerned. 


Trading in grain futures serves a use- 
ful purpose, according to Dr. J. W. T. 
{ Duvel, chief of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in an address before the Pa- 
cific Foreign Trade Council at Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 

It offers possibilities of service to pro- 

ducers, millers and exporters, he said, 
through the opportunity it affords for 
speculators to make a liquid market 
where hedging operations as well as out- 
right purchases or sales can be promptly 
made, 
(. A.summary of Dr. Duvel’s address was 
Wee public by the Department of Agri- 
culture on September 15, the full text 
of which follows: 4 

Doctor Duvel explained that the specu- 
lative character of trading in grain fu- 
tures is an essential element in fur- 
nishing a liquid market for hedging. 
Trading in futures, if confined exclu- 
sively to hedging operat’»ns or to con- 
tracts consummated by the delivery of 
actual grain, would be so small in vol- 
ume, he said, as to be of little value to 
millers, elevator companies and others 
desiring to protect themselves against 
speculative hazards. 


95 Per Cent Speculation. 


On most of our grain exchanges con- 
tracts for future delivery of wheat which 
are fulfilled by the delivery of actual 
wheat, Doctor Duvel said, represent only 
a small fraction of the total volume of 
trading. On the Chicago Board of Trade 
the number of bushels of wheat involved 
in actual deliveries represents less than 
1 per cent of the aggregate volume of 
trading for the year. 


As a matter of fact, the speaker said, 
about 95 per cent of the transactions in 
grain futures made on American grain 
exchanges are of a speculative character. 
They are closed prior to or during the 
delivery period. 


This system, Doctor Duvel said, has 
occasionally given rise to abuses through 
excessive speculation on the part of in- 
dividuals of large means and by the 
general public. He said that excessive 
speculation generally results in erratic 
and unwarranted price fluctuations. Steps 
have been taken, under the United States 
Grain Futures Act, to correct these 
abuses, he said, and it is hoped in con- 
sequence that the futures markets may 
be made considerably more useful to pro- 
ducers and merchandisers of grain prod- 
ucts. 


Speculation and Hedging Related. 


He explained that it is necessary to 
bear in mind the relationship between 
speculative trading and hedging trans- 
actions, since it is recognized that hedg- 
ing operations cannot be successfully 
conducted through trading in futures 
without. some participation by persons 
who speculate in futures and thus as- 
sume a part of the risk in the hope of 
making a profit. 

A successful hedging market, Doctor 
Duvel said, must be a liquid market. in 
which a sufficient number of buyers and 
sellers are operating to make possible 
the prompt execution of orders. In the 
ordinary course the miller or the ex- 
porter is not always ready to buy wheat 
at a price satisfactory to the producers 
or merchandisers when they desire to 
sell. It is here that the futures market 
exercises a good influence by the op- 
portunity” it affords for trading on a 
speculative basis. 


Swedish Wheat and Potato 
Crop for 1927 Decline 


Swedish grain and potato crops for 

1927 dropped off from production of the 

\@ ast. two years, the Department of Agri- 
culture is advised by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The production of the grain crops and 
potatoes in Sweden this year is con- 
siderably below that of the past two 
years. The wheat production is estimated 
at 11,170,000 bushels, and the potatoss 
at 62,133,000 bushels, which both rep- 
resent decreases of about 10 per cent 
from last year’s production. The oats 
crop has declined almost 16 per cent, the 
barley almost 18 per cent, and the rye 
almost 20 per cent from last year’s 
production. All of these crops, however, 
with the exception of barley, are larger 
than the crops of 1924. 

The production of sugar beets is esti- 
mated at 1,079,000 short tons as com- 
pared with 157,000 short tons produced 
in 1926. The low figure for last year 
was due to the fact that growers and 
manufacturers failed to come to an 
agreement in regard to sugar beet 
prices, which resulted in cutting the 
sugar beet acreage from 100,000 acres 
in 1925 to 11,000 acres in 1926. 


Outlook for Wheat Crop 
In Australia Excellent 


Except.in New South Wales, the wheat 
crop outlook in Australia is good, ac- 
cording to cabled advices to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

The wheat crop of New South Wales, 
one of the principal wheat growing 
States of Australia, is in critical condi- 
tion due to lack of rain. 

In Western Australia the outlook for 
a good crop is excellent. Conditions con- 
tinue favorable in Victoria and South 
Australia but more rain is desirable. 
This report confirms reports received 
txom other sources, 


Opened to Veterans 


General Land Office Sets Aside 
2,080 Acres for Entry, 
Beginning October 4. 


Opening to entry of approximately 
2,080 acres of land in San Juan and_Hins- 
dale Counties, Colérado, to qualified for- 
mer service men on October 4 and to 
the general public on January 4, 1928, 
was announced by the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, Sep- 
tember 15. The announcement in full 
text follows: 


A Giant procession ,o 
old ¢modern River Graft and 
Decorated Floats, Ste! Hc &t% 

Circular track, 6000 Feet“in Length Gee 


JSGEANT moves daily, except 
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Grain Trading 


Two thousand and eighty acres in San 
Juan and Hinsdale Counties in the Pub- 
lic land district, opened to entry only 
under the homestead or desert land laws 
by qualified ex-service men of the war 
with Germany for a period of 91 days, 
beginning October 4, 1927. Applications 
of ex-service men may be presented at 
any time within 20 days prior to that 
date. On and after January 4, 1928, if 
the land is unentered, it will be subject 
to appropriation under any public land 
law applicable thereto by the general 
public. 

The lands were feleased from stock 


i 


| Colorado Lands to Be 


j ™ 5 ah © te 
Grades Established 
For Virginia Tobacco 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Acts Under Terms 
of Warehouse Act. 


Government grades, mandatory under 
the United States Warchouse Act, have 
been issued for Virginia sun-cured and 
fire-cured tobacco by the Bureau of Agri- 





driveway withdrawal, and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the United | 
States Land Office at Pueblo, Colo. 


a —_— gg 


all detail <p 
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Su 


cultural Economics, the Department of 


Agriculture, has just announced. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


HE PRESIDENT 


of /nland [ran 


[CA will be s 
rofuse 


AN T 


nday and 


Monday, at 2:15 P.M. Exhibition open week- 


days 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Sundays 2 P.M. 


to 5 P.M. 


Ample room for 50,000 visitors daily. Grandstand seats 12,000. 





Tobacco ° 


A requirement of the United States 
Warehouse, Act is that the grade of any 


product stored in a warehouse operating / 


under this law must be stated on the 
receipt issued by the warehouseman, ex- 
cept that in the case of identity-pre- 
served products, the grade may 
omitted upon the request of the deposi- 
tor. When the act was passed in 1916, 
there were no tobaccg grades in common 
or general use. 


be 


Following extensive investigations, the 
Department of Agriculture worked out 
a system to be followed in establishing 
grades for all types of American-grown 
tobacco. Under this system grades have 
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Foreign Crops 


been prepared for many of the leading | drop in production in the Eastern Prov- 


| types, these grades, with suth changes 
as seemed necessary from time to time 
have been in use for the last five years. 

The grades are mandatory for the pur- 
; pose of the United States Warehouse 
Act. Their use is permissive for other 
purposes, and they are recommended to 
the trade for use in all commercial 


transactions. 


Increased Cotton Crop 
Forecast in Buganda 


An increased cotton crop in the Bu- 





ganda province in East Africa with a 


ae, 


sport Sd 
hown in - 


in<Jhe 


IBITION ana 


Locomotives’ their [rains 
anscest Vehicles 


ill-ove ona 


ince of Uganda are reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome in cabled advices to the Depart- 
ment of .Agriculture. The full text of 
the report follows: 

In the Eastern Province of Uganda 
weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able to the cotton crop during the last 
month. There has been lack of rain in 
this province and the area planted to 


cotton this year is expected to be much 
less than last year. In the Buganda 
province the weather has been fairly 
favorable and the area planted to cotton 


is expected to be much larger than last 
year. 


« J Mian Bek. ; 
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Music, entertainment, refreshment facilities, 
No Admission Charge. Reserved seats—as long 


be had on application to the Centenary Director, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Please specify the day you wish to attend 
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Railroads 


Railroad Granted 
Authority to Issue 
Promissory Notes 


Cisco and Northeastern Rail- 


way Company to Use 
Funds in Building 


Extension. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 15 made public the text 
of its report and order of September 7 
in Finance Docket No. 64554, authorizing 
the Cisco & Northeastern Railway to 
issue $1,273,230 of six per cent prom- 
issory notes. The text of the report by 
Division 4 follows: 

The Cisco & Northeastern Rhilway 
Company, a common carrier by rairoad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
$1,273,230 of promissory notes. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 

By our order of October 28, 1926, we | 
authorized the applicant to construct a 
35-mile extension to its line of railroad 
from Breckenridge to Throckmorton, 
Texas. Donations of $50,000 cash and 
of right-of-way valued at $27,500 are ex- 
pected to reduce the amount of the con- 
struction cost to $1,273,230. Until per- 
manent arrangements for financing the 
cost of construction are made, the ap- 
plicant proposes to obtain the necessary 
funds through advances from the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company, which 
owns a majority of the applicant’s out- 
standing capital stock. These advances 
are to be made. from time to time and 
will be evidenced by demand notes to 


; Southern Railroad et al. 





be issued to that company. The notes 
will be dated as of the dates the ad- 
vances are made and will bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
They will aggregate more than 5 per 
cent of the applicant’s outstanding secur- | 
ities. The estimated cost of the exten- | 
sion is $1,350,730. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
promissory notes by the applicant as | 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object with- | 
in its corporate purposes, and compat- 
ible with the public interest, which is | 
necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Breakwater Advocated | 
For Monterey Harbor | 


Industries in California City 
Desire Execution of Plan 
Interrupted by War. 


Development of the harbor at Monte- 
rey, Calif., by the construction of a 
breakwater, at a cost that may approxi- 
mate upwards of $500,000, is urged in 
representations which have just been | 
made to Representative Free (Rep.), of 
San Jose, Calif., Mr. Free announced 
orally September 15. 

Mr. Free said that he has already | 
taken up the renewal of the project 
with the War Department and that the | 
Army engineers on the coast are now 
investigating the subject. 

“The canning and packing interests | 
at Monterey,” Mr. Free said, “are vitally 
concerned in getting cooperation in the 
interest of a breakwater for Monterey. 
Before the World War began, there was | 
a plan for such a development, contem- | 
plating an expenditure of approximately | 
half a million dollars and conditioned 
with a stipulation for a railway to the 
San Joaquin valley, but the railroad 
stipulation is not now in the picture. 
Yoday the project probably would cost 
more. At a rough calculation, I would | 
say that the project, if carried to com- ; 
pletion, would serve in the neighborhood | 
of half a million people, including those | 
affected in the San Joaquin valley.” 

“Originally, in, 1916,” Mr. Free con- | 
tinued, “Congress authorized the project 
with the condition that California must 
put a sum equal to that appropriated by 
the Federal Government—approximately 
$500,000—and with the added stipula- 
tion that a railroad must be built from 
Monterey to the San Joaquin valley to 
give the people of that valley an outlet 
and supply for freight through that 
harbor. 

“Then came the World War and the 
deferring of that project with its rail- 
road construction stipulation. Mean- 
time, motor transportation has grown 
up. At my instance, the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors adopted a 
resolution calling on the War Depart- 
ment for a report on the building of the 
breakwater without the former stipula- 
tion that a railroad be built to connect 
up with the San Joaquin valley. 

“The State legislature of California 
has already voted $200,000 to aid in the 
development. The city of Monterey has 
expended $400,000 on a new wharf and 
the matter of Federal harbor activity 
by the building of the breakwater is 
now awaiting the results of an investi- 
gation by the Army district engineer. 

“It will be a unique harbor. Monterey 
is one of the greatest pleasure resorts 
in the United States. There is an im- | 
mense fishing fleet there. There are 
built there 13 sardine factories. Up to 
the time of the outbreak of the World 
War the canning of sardines was hardly 
known as an American industry. Then 
the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, saw the possibility of utilizing 
this source of food supply and the in- 
dustry as an American one extends from 
the Gult of California to Alaska. Some 
Lompara fishermen were brought to 
Monterey from Europe and they started 
the industry there. Last year there were 
more than 2,000,000 cases canned and 
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} Coal Operators’ 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commissicn 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 15 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No, 19998. Straight Line Engine Co., 
of Syracuse, v. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able classifi¢ation or iron and steel coke 
oven doors in official Southern and West- 
ern classification territories, and claims 
reparation of $600. 

No. 19994. George M. Brooks & Co., 
of Martn, Tenn., et al., v. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad et al. 
to require establishment of reasonable 
rates on live poultry from points in 
Illinois, Tennessee and Kentucky to New 
Orleans; also reparation. 

No. 19822. Sub No. i. 
ways Corporation v. 


Iniand Water- 
Alabama Great 

Requests Com- 
mission to require defendant carriers to 
join in establishing joint through routes 
between New Orleans and Mobile on the 
one hand and Columbus, Ga. on the other, 
and apply reasonable maximum domestic, 
import, export, coastwise and propor- 
tional joint through rates on classes and 
commodities, and establish reasonable 
and equitable divisions thereof. 


No. 19948. Sub No. 1. North Amer- 
ican Cement Corporation, of Albany, N. 
Y., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et 
al. Seeks reasonable rates on lime and 
limestone from Berkeley and Martins- 
burg, W. Va., to Virginia destinations. 

No. 19995. Newport News Shipbuild- 


ing and Dry Dock Company v. Baltimore | 


& Ohio Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 


rates on scrap iron and steel from New- | 


port News to destinations in Maryland, 


| Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. | 
No. 19996. Lehigh Portland Cement | 


Co., of Fordwick, Pa., v. Chesapeake & 


sion to prescribe reasdnable rate on 


binsville, N. C. Claims 
$49.86. 

No. 19997. Alberta Coal Sales Co., of 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., et al., v. Canadian 
National Railways et al. Request Com- 
mission to order establishment of rea- 


sonable rates on lignite coal originating 


at Canadian mines from the various in- | 
junctions to all | 


ternational boundary 
destinations in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota on the lines of defendants; 
reparation. 
No. 19998. 


Lawson Rubber & Manu- 


| facturing Co., of Dallas, Tex., et al., v, 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. 
Ask Commission to prescribe reasonable 
rates on tire boots, flaps, patches, etc., 
from Dallas and* Midlothian, Tex., to all 
interstate destinations in the United 
States; also reparation. 

No. 19999. Automatic Gravel Products 
Co., of Muscatine, Ia., et al., v. Burling- 


' ton, Muscatine & Northwestern Railway. 


Seek reasonable rates on sand, gravel 
and other commodities between pits of 
complainants and connecting line car- 
riers. 

No. 20000. E. W. Germanson, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to require application of reasonable 
rate on coal, Jeffries, Ill., to Eau Claire 


‘and claims reparation of $34.96. 


No. 20001. ‘Arthur Delapierre, 
of New York City 
Railroad et al. 


Inc., 
v. Alton & Southern 
Asks Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates on wooden 
handles, in the white and_ finished, 
packed and shipped from Camden, Ark., 
to New York, for export; also repara- 
tion. 

No. 20002. Louisiana Oil Refining 
Corporation, of Shreveport, La., v. 
Angelina & Neches River Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on refined pe- 
troleum and its products from Gas Cen- 
ter and Bessier City (Shreveport), to 
various Texas destinations; also repara- 
tion. 

No. 20003. Colorado & New 
Association v. 
Burlington & Quincy 


Chicago, 
Railroad et al. 


Requests Commission to prescribe rea- | 


sonable rates on coal from mines in the 
Walsen or Walsenburg group of Colo- 
rado to destinations 
and Iowa. 

No. 20004. Texas Cement Plaster 
Co., of Plasterco, Tex., v. Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway et al. Seeks 
reasonable rate on Keene 
Plasterco to Unionville, 
reparation of $27.30. 


Mo. Claims 


Santa Fe Asks Permit 


To Use D. & R. G. W. Road | 


1465— ... 


The Atchison, “Topeka ye ‘Santa Fe 


| Railway has filed application to the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate authorizing it to operate over 
the line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad between Pueblo and 
Portland, Colo., 26.12 miles, under an 
agreement with the D. & R. G. 
to suspend operation over its own line 
between those points. Its own line, the 
application says, has been seriously dam- 
floods to such an extent that 


the parallel line of the D. & R. G. W. is 
sufficient to accommodate the 


expense of restoring its own line. 

more than 1,000,000 cases exported to 
the Orient. The Dollar Steamship Line 
alone, so Captain Dollar recently in- 
formed me, carried 400,000 cases during 
a six-month period last year. 

“The canners and the fishermen are 
vitally interested in the breakwater. 
The storms come in such a way as to 
pile up and break up and demolish the 
fishing boats. The port is the natural 
outlet fromm several of the valleys of 
California. The project has the support 
of all the industrial interests of Mon- 
terey, most of whom use the port in 
direct business operation. There is a 
great desire on the part of these in- 
terests in this important section of the 
Pacific coast that Congress at the next 
session take some definite action in the 
matter.” 
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cur ol the 1U Charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal ana 4 Banks 


as reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of Sept. 7. 


and investment of member banks in the system. 


New Committee Aids 
In Tax Settlements 


Recently Appointed Advisory 
Council Gives Prompt 
Decisions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
greatly lightened and he is able to give 
time to other cases which may be in 
the process of settlement-or which may 
be going to courts or the Tax Board. 

“As I understand, the Commissioner is 
allowing the committee considerable dis- 
cretion in dealing with the question that 
comes before it. By that method the 
committee obviously serves to guide the 
Bureau’s policy somewhat, but it must 
be remembered always that the Commis- 
sioner retains the right of final approval 


| or disposal of the committee’s action.” 


Mr. Mellon stated that he is of the 
opinion that as taxpayers get better ac- 
quainted with the program and policies 
sought to be carried out in the advisory 
committee that there will be a definite 
trend among them to settle more and 
more cases without recourse to the 
Board. The Secretary regarded such a 
course as assuring more prompt disposi- 
tion of a greater number of cases than 
has been the rule heretofore. 

Quick Decisions. 

“We have always found,” he asserted, 
“that most taxpayers desire to settle 
| their claims as quickly as possible. They 
know that any settlement, 
| the Bureau or the Tax Board, must 
| necessarily be in the nature of an adjust- 
ment, a compromise, and so when they 
| can have final disposition within the 
| Bureau, even though it may not exactly 
| coincide with their views, they prefer to 
get the case closed. Their business is not 
| hampered then by the possibility of a 
decision adverse to them, since if such a 
decision is to be rendered it will likely 
| be rendered without the delay attendant 





W., and | 


traffic of | 
both companies, it proposes to save the 
| 


upon appeal to the Tax Board.” 

It is the intention of the Department, 
according to the Secretary, to carry the 
committee’s work forward at full speed 
that its full possibilities may be shown 
both for the guidance of the Department 
| and the taxpayers. This will aid, Mr. 
| Mellon suggested, in maintaining the 
Bureau’s work something near current, a 
goal at which the Department has been 
aiming for ‘several years. 


American Engineers Survey 
For Trans-Persian Railway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

a harbor survey of the proposed southern 
terminal was under way. Reconnais- 
sances north and northwest of Dizful in- 
dicated that there was no unsuperable 
obstacle to a line in this difficult region 
up to a point about 35 kilometers from 
the city. In the north, one party at the 
end of the month was working east of 
Teheran. Another party was engaged 
in a survey of Bandar-i-Gaz harbor. 

A credit of $5,000,000 out of the Sugar 
and Tea Monopoly Trust Fund was voted 
by the Parliament for the preliminary 
work of the Railway Administration. 
Estimates of the requirements of con- 
struction material are in preparation and 
it is hoped soon to place specifications 
in the hands of Persian Embassies and 

» Legations. The diplomatic missions will 


whether by | 
| Traffic . . 








The other charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


Operating Revenues from Class I Railways 
Shows Decrease First Seven Months of 1927 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Monthly Statement 
Also Shows Decline in July Earnings. 


Class I railways of the United States 
in July had a net railway operating in- 
come of $84,383,398, as compared with 
$116,974,565 in July of last year, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly statement of railway 
operating revenues and expenses, made 
public on September 15. For the seven 
months ended with July the net railway 
operating income was $556,997,040, as 
compared with $612,574,849 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


Operating revenues for the seven 
months were $3,531,787,805, a slight de- 
crease as compared with the figure for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
$3,592,608,835, while operating expenses 
for the seven months, $2,692,629,043, 
also represent a decrease as compared 
with last year, when the total was $2,- 
700,475,707. 

The Commission’s summary of the 
figures for the United States as a whole, 
omitting the district figures, is as fol- 
lows: 


FOR MONTH OF JULY. 


Average number of miles operated 


Revenues: 
Freight .... 


PaksengeF .....0% Ser Peo et ee ee Eee 
MAM 5 os 0.6.3.4 0.05 bes Pacha ena et aes cine 


Express... 
All other transportation 
Incidental . 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures ..... 


Maintenance of equipment 


Transportation ......."... 

Miscellaneous operations 

General . ‘ 

Transportation for inensdenaait-jfy, 
Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations .......... 


Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


1926 
237,915.46 


1927 
238,661.58 


$369,984,813 
*91,633,255 
7,709,086 
9,976,423 
17,409,597 
11,955,513 
1,137,197 
426,004 
509,379,880 


$409,528,470 
$97,893,032 
7,816,009 
10,928,005 
18,376,988 
12,587,477 
1,227,943 
462,745 
557,895,179 


80,606,850 
106,813,693 
9,889,072 
180,204,315 
5,093,692 
15,373,557 
1,623,491 
396,357,688 
161,537,491 
34,875,806 
133,932 
126,527,753 
7,340,357 
2,212,831 
116,974,565 
71.05 


79,499,953 
100,329,206 
10,397,189 
174,302,763 
4,984,469 
15,841,096 
1,638,004 
383,716,672 
125,663,208 
31,987,241 
110,223 
93,565,744 
7,166,636 
2,015,716 
84,383,392 
75.33 


FOR SEVEN MONTHS EWDING JULY 31. 


Average number of miles operated 


Revenues: 
Freight . . 
Passenger 
MR cs. 0's 
Express .. 
All other transportation 
Incidental 


Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures ..... 


Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic . . 
Transportation. . 3 
Miscellaneous operations 
General . 

Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 

Railway tax accruals 


-Uncollectible railway revenues ....... . 


Railway operating income ...... e 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 

Net railway operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). ea 

* Includes $3,537,759 sleeping and parlor car strcharge. 
tIncludes $23,254,741 sleeping and parlor car 
§ Includes $23,817,451 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 


sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
surcharge. 


238,349.75 237,841.65 


$2,654,425,909 
§602,874,348 
55,270,638 
81,212,671 
119,802,166 
74,194,388 
7,606,944 
2,778,229 
3,592,608,835 


$2,632,754,188 
£570,252,744 
54,808,308 
76,783,898 
118,581,018 
73,463,552 
8,056,630 
2,912,533 
3,531,787,805 


504,816,537 
721,741,041 
70,548,217 
1,259,534,763 
32,416,734 
111,976,252 
8,404,501 
2,692,629,043 
839,158,762 
217,147,636 
891,375 
621,119,751 
49,547,567 
14,575,144 


494,581,212 
748,612,618 
65,852,867 
1,259,679,429 
32,432,490 
108,145,159 
8,828,068 
2,700,475,707 
892,133,128 
218,491,242 
954,633 
672,687,253 
46,447,772 
13,664,632 
556,997,040 612,574,849 
76.24 75.17 

t+ Includes $3,777,287 
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Rivers and Harbors ” 


Total Holdings by Federal Reserve Banks 
Of Discounted Bills Decreased Last Week 


Amount of Acceptances Bought in Open Market Larger 
Than a Week Ago; Note Circulation Declined. 


The ‘consolidated statement of con- 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
September 14, made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board September 15, 


shows declines for the week of $44,600,- 
000 in bill and security holdings, and of 
$13,100,000 in Federal Reserve note cir- 
culation. Holdings of discounted bills 
declined $74,200,000, while holdings of 
bills bought in open. market increased 
$29,400,000 and of United States secur- 
ities $100,000. 

Discounted bills held by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York declined 
$65,400,000, and by the San Francisco 
bank $26,300,000, while discounts of the 
Cleveland bank increased $12,200,000 and 
of the Chicago bank $7,100,000. Hold- 
ings of acceptances bought in the open 
market were larger than a week ago 


RESOURCES: 


Gold with Federal reserve agents .....+++00« « » $1,665,739 
Gold redemption fund with U. S, Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board...cesees 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks...eeeees 


TOCA) Fold TONTVES. 2 occ csercssisescssvseese 
Reserves other than gold ..cccccssscscveccccce 


‘ROUME LORGIVED ceccceccta eerssiirersvetéecoes 
NOMTOREFVE CABD 6s cccccccwccscsssecsscéeooes 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations.......« 


Other bills discounted ... 


Total bills discounted 


U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds . 


Treasury notes 


Certificates of indebtedness .....sesccssseces 


Total U. S. Government securitics...ceeeee 
Other secu#itiesd cisceds decccccsssssssccsodece 


Total bills and securities .....secccssssccces 
| Due fron foreign banks 
Uncollected items ....cccceccccrsccscsssseveccecs 


Bank premises ... 


All other resources .ccccccccccssssssscsccccce 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 


F. R. notes in actual circulation......ccccscseecs 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account....eccsscees 
Government Pee e eee e ee eesessseeeseesesee eee 
Foreign bank ..ccccccccoccccsccsssscceseene 
Other deposits Pere ee eee ereresseseeeseseseees 


LOtal Goposits: icesiesiecessssssissvessecoas 
Deferred availability iterms ...cccccocsccsccccce 


Capital paid in... 
Surplus 


TOtal. Navi civsccwscacisscsrvsscéecoasos 


eeeceessesesseeeeees 


Bills bought in open mMarket...scccccosssseccecs 


see eee eeecereesssseesesee eee 


Pere eee eeesesessoseseseseeeee 


eeeeeeee eeeee eee eeeeseseseseseseseeees 


All other liabilities . coe cccccssssesesoceeoese 


at all Federal reserve banks except 
Atlanta, the principal increases being at 
the New York, Boston and Richmond 
banks, 

The System’s holdings of United States 
bonds increased $42,500,000, and of 
Treasury notes $14,600,000, while hold- 
ings of Treasury certificates declined 
$57,000,000. 

Federal reserve notes in circulation in- 
creased $13,900,000 at the New York re- 
serve bank, $3,000,000 at San Francisco, 
and $2,220,000 at Boston, and declined 
$2,500,000 at Cleveland and $2,200,000 at 
the Philadelphia Federal reserve bank. 

The full text of the Board’s tabulation 
of the resources and liabilities of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks combined on 
September 14 and September 7, 1927, 
and September 15, 1926, with figures in 
thousands of dollars, follows: 


9-14-27 9-97-27 


$1,579,526 
43,238 


9-15-26 
$1,429,247; 
53,022 61 afi 
1,622,764 
694,143 
672,786 


1,718,761 
596,363 
668,548 


1,491,141 
696,619 
644,901 


2,989,693 
135,549 


2,983,672 
140,369 


2,832,661 
132,404 


3,124,041 
54,339 


2,965,065 
52,352 


3,125,242 
45,596 


202,847 
172,487 ° 


241,953 
207,531 


268,609 
296,926 


449,484 
197,306 


375,834 
226,717 


565,535 
262,480 


280,188 
123,181 
96,207 
499,576 
820 
1,101,947 
12,262 
848,897 
59,580 
19,691 


237,700 
108,603 
153,166 


49,093 
147,435 
291,493 


499,469 
320 


488,021 
3,700 


1,319,736 
648 
895,695 
59,991 
13,476 


1,146,579 
12,267 
689,215 
59,579 
19,512 


5,220,757 5,097,990 


5,306,963 


1,707,584 1,720,715 1,724,068 
2,324,989 
12,494 
5,329 


245,674 


2,318,415 
20,803 
5,487 
23,054 


5 367,769 


636,403 
130,668 
228,775 

13,670 


2,369,136 
4,084 
15,641 
28,485 


2,367,486 
771,929 
130,731 
228,775 

14,252 


2,417,346 
802,314 
123,787 
220,310 

19,138 

5,097,990 


5,220,757 5,306,968 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined . 


eeeereeeeeseee eee 


14.1% 76.4% 71.6% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents acl al si 


182,182 174,107 44,228 


Following is the Board’s "statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago as of September 14 


and September 7, 
dollars: : 
NEW YORK—52 BANKS 


Loans and investmehts—Total.......ceceee «+ $6,701,784 


Loans and discounts—Total. ....ccccccscccccce: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. ..... 
Secured by stocks and bonds...... coccceases 


All other loans and discounts..... 
Investments—Total 


ee ee ee 


U. S. Government securities., 


Other bonds, stocks and securities...e.seeeees 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank.. 
Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits ....cccccssscscccsccccces 


Time deposits 


eeeeeeere 


Government deposits ....ccccccsssscsesceeccces 


Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total.... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. .... 


BW GUT siacsss 


Loans to brokers and ‘dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks.... 


For account of others. 


On demand .cccesecdsrree 
On time 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS 


Loans and investments—Total.. 


Loans and discounts—Total... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. ..... 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
{nvestments—Total alee's 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and s@curities.. 


Reserve balances with F. R: bank 
Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits . 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ......... 


Pies: Pratt DANKE: . .<o0.0 <4 00 Sixes he aeneeamenhe 


Due to banks ...‘... 


Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total. aut 


Secured by U.S. Government obligations . 


Be GURGE cian ccs 
*Revised figures. 


Seven Dams to Be Built 
On Tributary of Rio Grande 


A declaration of intention to construct 
seven dams and a power house on Devil’s 
River, a tributary of the Rio Grande 
River in Val Verde County, Texas, has 
been received from James C, Kennedy 


ee mee egereeeeeee 


eeeeseeeeeeees 


eeeeeeeee ae ees 


eoeeeeees 


eeeestesesseeee ee ees 


seeeeeeee eases 


ee eeeeeeeseesee eens 


eee eeeee 


seeeeereeeeeeere 


peeeeeeeesre we aeare 


1927, and September 15, 1926, the figures being in thousands of 


9-14-27 9-7-27 


$6,633,967 


9-15-26 
$6,239,775 
4,907,757 4,835,020 4,490,904 
34,629 
2,249,036 
2,624,092 
1,794,027 


36,666 
2,182,367 
2,615,987 
1,798,947 


57,110 
2,050,802 
2,382,992 
1,748,871 


894,474 
854,397 
770,398 
64,030 
5,106,057 
834,323 
63,096 
108,645 
1,095,749 
103,856 


879,085 
914,942 
714,225 
59,782 
5,324,866 
1,002,300 
886 
87,294 
1,182,065 
59,420 


878,643 
920,304 
726,734 
59,285 
5,209,161 
1,003,120 
886 

83,967 
1,174,269 
132,096 


69,070 
34 BY 


971,812 
1,163,359 
685,211 


86,450 
45,646 


42,000 
cena tieeo 
- 1,037,978 
1,298,782 

912,491 


1,046,074 
1,238,325 
921,900 
8,249,251 3,206,299 2,820,382 
2,117,151 
703,231 


2,446,739 
802,512 


2,402,020 
804,279 


1,849,197 


—_- 


1,829,759 


1,804,103 


1,440,024 1,423,095 1,416,256 

15,784 
738,325 
669,036 


406,664 


14,861 
687,336 
714,059 
387,847 


15,066 
743,500 
681,458 
409,173 


183,190 
223,474 


186,518 
222,655 


170,988 
216,859 


182,497 
18,985 


181,176 
19,770 


187,244 
21,034 


1,278,274 
556,642 
597 
159,400 
371,502 
15,499 
14,753 
146 


1,260,278 
559,391 
597 
143,582 
383,823 
2,485 


1,258,900 
516,131 
15,149 
170,043 
385,096 
10,221 


1,955 
530 


5,420 
4,801 


through F. M.. Kemp, of Dallas, Texas, 
it was stated orally on September 15 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

The project proposes very little stor- 
age, the plants to be “run of river,” ace 
cording to the Commission, The dams 
would be built from 4% to 21 miles above 


the confluence of Devil’s River and thew A 


Rio Grande River. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARP PRESENTED Hersin, Brine 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Banking 


Justification Offered 
For Chicago Action 


Authority to Review and De- 
termine Prosperity of Opera- 
tions of Banks Affirmed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
discount .zxate which had been fixed with 
a view of accommodating commerce and 
business. 

Following is the full text of the docu- 
ment made public by Mr. Crissinger and 
includes, first, the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Attorney 
General; second, the letter of Mr. Elliot 
to Mr. Harrison, and, third, the opinion 
of the Attorney General 

December 4, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Attorney General: I am at- 
Ming a copy of an opinion of M. C. 
Elliott, Consulting Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, concerning the pow- 
ers of the Board with respect to dis- 
count rates, with a view to asking you 
to investigate the question and to let 
me have your opinion on the subject as 
Attorney General. 

I may say that, while I concur fully 


with the opinion of Mr. Elliott as far) 


as it goes, I think it could have been 
made even stronger had he known the 
facts as I know them. 
is especially clear in regard to all of 
the circumstances connected with this 
feature of the Federal Reserve Act and 
there can be no question of the intention 
of Congress to give the Federal Reserve 
Board complete power in the matter of 
fixing the rate of rediscount. 


Right to Initiate Rates 
Conferred Upon Banks 
Since the rate was not necessarily to 


be uniform throughout the country, the 
right to initiate and propose rates was 


given to the regional banks respectively | 


upon the presumption that each bank 
would have intimate knowledge of usages 
and conditions in its own territory; but 
it was also intended that the Federal 
Reserve Board should have complete 
jurisdiction over the whole subject of 
rates, as it was realized by the pro- 
ponents of the act that rate-making 
might, and frequently would, affect the 
commerce and industry of the entire 
country. 


As originally drawn, the Federal Re- | 


serve Bill, enumerating the powers of 
the Federal wxeserve banks (subsection 
(d), Section 14), made rediscount rates 
“subject to review” by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This term was thought by 
some members of the committee to be 
broad enough in that definition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which says: 

“Review—A_ looking over or exami- 
nation with a view to amendment or 
improvement.” 

But some members of the committee 
contended that the power of the Board 
should be stated as even more explicit 
and final; hence we added the words 
“and determination,” so as to make the 
subsection read: 

“To establish from time to time, sub- 
ject to review and determination of the 
Federal Reserve Board, rates of dis- 
count to be charged by the Federal re- 
serve bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of ac- 
commodating commerce and business.” 

In my report to Congress on the Bill 
itself (H. R. 7837) I said, in elucidating 
this power of the Federal Reserve 
Board: 

“The power granted in subsection (d) 
to fix a rate of discount is an obvious 
incident of the existence of the reserve 
banks, but the power has been vested 
in the Federal Reserve Board to review 
this rate of discount when fixed by the 
local bank at its discretion. 

“This is intended to provide against 
the possibility that the local bank might 
be establishing a dangerously low rate 
of interest, which the reserve board, fa- 
miliar as it would be with eredit con- 
ditions throughout the country, would 
we, best to raise.” 


-Ower Assumed to Lower 


As Well as Raise Rates 

If the Federal Reserve Board has the 
power to alter a rate of discount pro- 
posed by a Federal Reserve Bank for the 
reason that it might be a dangerously 
low rate, it would, by the same token, 
have authority to reduce the discount 
rate for the reason that it might be 
dangerously high. 

Furthermore, in subsection (b) of 
Section 11 the Act confers even greater 
power upon the Federal Reserve Board 
than that of reviewing and determining 
the discount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It authorizes the Board: 

“To permit, or, on the affirmative vote 
of at least five members of the- Reserve 
Board, to require Federal Reserve Banks 
to rediscount the discounted paper of 
other Federal Reserve Banks at rates of 
interest to be fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board.”’ 

It is inconceivable that a board having 
complete authority to regulate the re- | 
discount rates between Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves should not have the 
lesser authority to regulate the discount 
rates tentatively fixe’ and proposed by 
Federal Reserve Ban's. 

Again in paragraph 2 of Section 12 
of the Federal Reserve Act it will be 
noted that among the authorized func- 
tions of the Federal Advisory Council 
is power “‘(3) to call for information and 
to make recommendations in regard to | 
discount rates, rediscount business, note 
issues, ete.”’ If the Federal Reserve 
Board is not authorized to alter and 
amend and _ finally determine discount 
rates, why should the Federal Advisory 
Council have been empowered ‘‘to make 
recommendations in regard to discount 
rates” to the Federal Reserve Board? 

How idle it would be for. the Federal 
Advisory Council to be making recom- 


ny THE Uwirep States 


My recollection | 


DAILY. 
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recommendations thus made! It will be 
observed that the Federal Reserve Coun- 
cil is not authorized to make recommen- 
dations as to discount rates or anything 
else to Federal Reserve Banks, but only 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 


Control of Operations 


In Opert Market : 

Section 14 of the Act, dealing with 
open market operations, authorizes Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, to engage in a 
variety of business transactions, the pur- 
pose being to enable these regional 
banks, by the permission or under the 
ditection of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to exercise a power on discount rates 
i throughout the various regions or 
throughout the country tantamount to 
the power exercised over the money mar- 
ket by the Bank of England when it goes 
into the open market to enforce its dis- 
count rates. 


provided: 

“The discount and rediscount and the 
purchase and sale by any Federal re- 
serve bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of ex- 


this act shall be subject to such re- 
strictions, limitations and regulations as 
may be imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

Thus ) 
plete power of review and determination 
and regulation of discount and redis- 


given the Federal Reserve Board. With- 
out it the Board would be powerless to 
control operations of any regional bank 
|in the system which might engage in 
| transactions perilous to the entire sys- 
tem and to the commerce and _ industry 
| of the country.’ 
| JT would be obliged if you would care- 
fully consider the matter and give me 
your conclusion at as early a day as 
possible. 
| Sincerely yours, 

CARTER GLASS, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Opinion Submitted 


By Consulting Counsel 
October 30, 1919. 

| My dear George: I have your memo- 
;randum of the 29th, which refers to the 
right of the Federal Reserve Board to 
initiate and control discount rates of 
Federal reserve banks, and note that the 
Board desires my opinion on this sub- 
ject: 

The determination of this question in- 
volves an interpretation of that part of 
Section 14 which reads as follows: 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall 
have power * * * (d) to establish from 
time to time, subject to review and de- 
termination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, rates of discount to be charged 
by the Federal reserve bank for each 
class of paper which has been fixed with 
a view of accommodating commerce and 
business.”’ 

It is, of course, clear from this that 
any rate established by a Federal re- 


termination of the Federal Reserve 
Board,, but the question you have under 
consideration is whether the 
on its own motion; may initiate 
or establish discount rates for Federal 
reserve banks, or if a rate has been 
established, reviewed and approved by 
the Board, whether the Board sub- 
sequently may require the bank to 
change this rate. 

This involves a consideration of the 
relative powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of the board of directors of a 
Federal reserve bank to control and 
supervise the operations of the bank. 
| Section 4 of the Federal Reserve Act 
provides in part as follows: 

“Every Federal reserve bank shall be 
conducted under supervision and control 
of a Board of Directors. The Board of 
Directors shall perform the duties 
usually appertaining to the office of di- 
| rectors of banking associations, and all 
| such duties as are prescribed by law. 
| Said board shall administer the affairs 
| of said bank fairly and impartially and 
without discretion in favor of or against 
| any member bank or banks, and shall, 
subject to the provisions of law and the 
orders of the Federal Reserve Board, ex- 
tend to each member bank such dis- 
counts, advancements and accommoda- 
tions aS may be safely and reasonably 
| made, 
| and demands of other banks.” 

Section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
which deals with the powers of the Fed- 





follows: 
“The Federdl Reserve Board shall be 
authorized and empowered * * * (j) to 


Federal reserve banks.” 


and control of the operations of the Fed- 


| eral reserve banks, it appears that the 


directors of the bank are intrusted with 
the operations or management of the 
bank’s affaits; that they are vested with 
the power to perform the usual ordinary 
duties of bank directors. In the exercise 
of these powérs, however, they are sub- 
ject to the orders and to the general 
supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Considering the context and the gen- 
eral purposes of the Act, it may be as- 
sumed that Congress did not intend that 
the Federal Reserve Board should per- 
form the functions usually performed 
by the board of directors of a bank. 
Congress, however, did give the Federal 
Reserve Board very broad general 
powers to supervise the operations of a 
bank and to see that these operations 
are conducted in strict accordance with 
the provisions of the Act and with those 
regulations and rulings which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under the terms of 
the Act, 





q a’ ndations to a board which has no au- 
Mitority to apply or carry into effect the 


enforce. 
It is hardly necessary to call attention 


change and of acceptances authorized by 


all through the Act this com- | 


| count rates is explicitly and implicitly | 





serve bank is subject to review and de- 


Board, | 





with due regard for the claims | 


eral Reserve Board, provides in part as | 


exercise general supervision over said | 


Considering these two provisions of | 
the Act which relate to the supervision | 


is authorized to make and | 


ee 


Opinion of Former Attorney General Cited in Defense 
~ Of Powers of Federal Reserve Board to Fix Discounts’ 


Control of System 


Contemplated by Law 
Correspondence of Depart- | 
ments of Treasury and Jus- 

tice Are Made Public. 


to the various provisions in the Act | 
which sustain the theory, but to illus- | 
trate the extent of the control over the 
bank’s operations that is vested in the 
Federal Reserve Board, it will be recalled 
that one of the powers enumerated in 
Section 11, is the power “to suspend or | 
remove any officer or director of any | 
Federal Reserve Bank, the cause of such 


removal to be forthwith communicated | 
in writing to the Federal Reserve Board, 
to the removed officer, or director, and | 
to said bank.” 


| Wide Authority Conferred 


Finally, in Section 13 of the Act, it is | 


On Federal Reserve Board 

To sum up briefly the relative powers 
of the Federal Reserve Board and of the | 
Board of Directors of a bank, it appears—. | 

(a) That the board of directors of a | 
bank may supervise and control the oper- 
ations of the bank so long as its affairs 
are conducted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law, the regulations of the 


Board authorized by law, and such orders | ana 


| Monday. 


issued by the Board as the Board is 
authorized by lawe to issue; 


(b) That the Federal Reserve Board | 
is vested with power to see that the | 
operations of the bank are conducted in | 


strict accordance with the law, its au- 
thorized regulations and orders, to im- 
pose penalties for violations of the law, 


even to the extent of removing offending | 


officers and directors. 
Coming now to consider the particular 


: * >. . . 

| provision of the Act involved in the pend- | 
- . . . . | 

ing question, it is mecessary to determine 


first to what extent and subject to what 
limitations the Board of Directors of a 
bank is given control over the establish- 
ment of discount rates. 

Section 4, which prescribes the general 
corporate powers of the bank, contains 
among others, the following 

**Seventh—To exercise by its board of 
directors, or duly “authorized officers or 
agents, all powers specifically granted 
by the provisions of this Act, and such 
incidental powers as shall be necessary 
to carry on the business of banking with- 
in the limitations prescribed by this Act.” 

If no limitations were prescribed by 
the Act and no specific reference had 
been made to the fixing of discount rates, 
it would seem to be clear that the Board 
of Directors would have power from time 
to time to establish discount rates as an 
incidental power necessary to carry on 
the business of banking within the limi- 
tations prescribed by the Act. 

If no limitations were prescribed by 
the Act and no specific reference had 
been made to the fixing of discount 
rates, it would seem to be clear that the 
Board of Directors would have power 
from time to time to establish discount 
rates as an incidental power necessary 
to carry on the business of banking 
within the limitations prescribed by the 
Act. 

Section 14, however, which enumerates 
certain special powers of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, imposes two limitations 
or restrictions on the power to fix dis- 
count rates. It€ provides in terms that 
rates so established by the bank’ 

““(a) Shall be subject to review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


**(b) Shall be fixed with a view of ac- | 


commodating commerce and business.” 
Any rate established must, therefore, 


conform to these two conditions and if | 
the directors of the bank fix a rate which | 


fails to conform to either of these con- 
ditions, the establishment of such rate | 
becomes a violation of the provisions of 
the Act and the Board under its super- 
visory power may clearly require the re- 
adjustment or reestablishment of such 
rate. In other words, whenever in the 
opinion of the Board, an established rate 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, September 15.—The 
Reserve Bank of Nev York, today 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
lo wing: 


Federal 
certified 
the fol- 


September 15, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of ss and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: , 
Austria (schilling ) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ie iia n eeratatata se 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Beungary (pen@o).~...scrccccce 
Italy (lira) nei 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) nese eaaiadame 
Portugal (escudo) 


-14075 
+1392 
-007250 
029624 
-2676 
4.8634 
025185 
-0392 
+2380 
013259 | 
-4007 
-1748 
ebececes 0544 
-2641 
-1121 
0494 


| Public-debt receipts. . . 
| Balance previous day... 


| this that the Board of its own motion 


| in the opinion of the Board such rate 





Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona). ... 
Switzerland ( ‘ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar)............ ae 
Asia: 

Chitia (Chefoo tael)..... gkhecee 
China (Hanko* ORs ciredcasx 
China (Shanghai _ tael) 

Criina (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ie 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan collar)........... 
India (rupee) 
pe ee era 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)........... 
Cuba (peso) = a seach ve 
Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) ........ . 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis).. . 
Chile (peso) wm bes chwes 6 wa 
Uruguay (peso) . 2 ocssccccsesccee 


-0061S0 
-1691 
-2688 
1928 
017609 


6350 
+6250 
6115 
6421 

4848 
+4360 
4317 
-4283 
3637 
-4701 
5598 


1.000198 
-£99438 
«476917 
998219 


9715 
-1185 
1209 
1.0006 


(gold) 


Rediscounts 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 13. 
(Made Public September 15, 1927. 


Receipts, 


Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenue receipts; 
Income tax.....-+... 
Miscellaneous inter. 

nal revenue......... 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$1,592,248.24 
7,002,332.03 


766,702.07 | 
993,975.76 

10,355,258.10 | 
500,000.00 

58,090,947.86 | 


Total ordinary receipts 





69,765,205.96 | 


Expenditures. 

General expenditures. .., 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts... 
Panama Canal.......... 
Operations in special ac. 

counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

a ea 
Civil service retirement 

fund .... 
Investment 


$7,466,016.39 

74,918.30 | 

240,018.45 | 
24,523.98 


114,910.48 | 
419,880.91 | 


ives bls 50,663.08 | 
of 


Total ordinary expen- 
GIG i veces cess, 7,711,121.49 
Other public-debt expen- 

1,149,652.50 | 

60,904,431.97 

Total 69,768,205.96 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month | 
for the year, are published each 


does not accommodate commerce and 


business, it may require the directors of | 
the bank to change the rate so as to 
meet this requirement. 

It may be argued that the discretion is 
vested in the board of directors of the 
bank to determine whether or not a rate 


fixed is fixed with a view of accommo- 
dating commerce and business. 


Considering, however, the context and 
general purposes of the Act, it is not 
believed that this view can be main- 
tained. Congress clearly intended this 
discretion to be vested in the Federal | 
Reserve Board. 

To asisst the Board in the control of 
this and other matters, it created by Sec- 
tion 12, the Federal Advisory Council, 
and authorized that Council “to confer 
directly with the Federal Reserve Board 
on general business conditions * * *; to 
call for information and to make rec- 
ommendations in regard to discount 
rates.” 

A centralized control of the discount 
rates is fundamental to the purposes of | 
the Act and provision was accordingly 
made to furnish the Federal Reserve 
Board with the best possible informa- ! 
tion to enable it to exercise a proper dis- | 
cretion in this important matter. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the importance of this control. It af- 
fects international as well as our do- 
mestice banking and trade relations. 

My conclusions, therefore, are, first, 
that the discretion is vested in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to determine whether 
any discount rate of a Federal Reserve 
Bank accommodates commerce and busi- 
ness; second, that the power to review | 
and determine discount rates is a con- 
tinuing power, which may be exercised 
at any time. It necessarily follows from | 





may require a Federal Reserve Bank to | 
change an existing rate at any time, if 


does not meet the requirements of the 
statute. 
Very sincerely yours, 


M. C, ELLIOTT. 


Authority Is A firmed 


By Attorney General 
Department of Justice 
Washington, December 9, 1919. 

Hon. Carter Glass, 

The Secretary of the Treasury: 

In response to your request for my 
opinion concerning the powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board to regulate dis- 
count rates of the several reserve banks, 
I reply as follows: 

By section 14 of the Act of Congress, 
designated by the short title ‘Federal 
Reserve Act” (Act of Dec. 23, 1913, 38 | 
Stat. 251), it is provided that “every 
Federal reserve bank shall have power— 

““(d) to establish from time to time, 
subject to review and determination of | 
the Federal Reserve Board, rates of dis- 
count to be charged by the Federal re- 
serve bank for each class of paper which | 
shall be fixed with a view of accom- 
modating commerce and business.” 

By section 4 of said Act each Federal 
reserve bank is under the supervision 
and control of its own board of directors, 
subject, however, to the provision of sec- | 
tion 11 of said Act which provides, in 
part, that 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall be 
authorized and empowered * * * (j) | 
to exercise general supervision over said 
Federal reserve banks, 

**Said Federal Reserve Board is also 
further authorized and empowered. to 
examine at its discretion the accounts, 
books and affairs of each Federal Re- 
serve Bank * * * and to require such | 
statements and reports as it may deem 
necessary.” (Sec. 11. subdiv. a.) 

By section 12 there is also created a | 
Federal Advisory Council composed of 
representatives chosen in the manner 
prescribed in: said section, which is to 
confer directly with the Federal Reserve 
Board. Among its powrs it is author- 
ized to “call for information, to make 
recommendations in regard to discount 
rates, rediscount business,” etc. 

The question for determination is 
whether, taking into consideration the 
language of section 14 (d), giving the 
power to the Federal Reserve banks to 
establish from time to time rates of dis- 
count, “subject to review and determi- 
nation of the Federal Reserve Board,” 
and the further power of the Federal 
Reserve Board to exercise general super- 
vision over said Federal Reserve banks, | 

/ 








| Excess exp. 4,000 


| Imports 


Gold Imports 


Gold Imports Exceed 
August Exports by 


Total of Six Million | 


‘Balance of $4,000,000 in | 


Foreign Trade of United 
States for Same Period 
Shown by Report. 


A favorable balance of $4,000,000 in 


| he foreign trade of the United States 
| in merchandise during August is shown 
| in the preliminary report issued by the 


Statistical Division of the Department 
of Commerce September 15. The report 
shows that exports during the month 
amounted to $375,000,000 while imports 
totaled $371,000,000. 


This compares with a favorable bal- 


| ance of $47,972,000 during August, 1926, ! 


and is the lowest excess of exports over 
imports recorded for any month this 
year with the exception of June, when 
the favorable balance was slightly. more 
than $2,000,000. 


For the eight months of the calendar 





year ending with August the excess of , 
exports is $270,119,000, which compares | 


with an unfavorable halance of $17,856,- 


000 during the same period of 1926, the 


report reveals. 


The gold import movement is shown | 
to be higher than the export, $7,877,000 | 


of gold being brought in during August 


$1,524,000 during August, 1927. 
eight months of this year the excess of 
gold imports is $146,789,000. 

Silver exports during the month ex- 
ceeded imports by $1,101,000, as com- 
pared with an excess of $2,053,000 dur- 
ing August, 1926. The export total ac- 
tually was $5,590,000 while the import 


| total was $4,489,000. 


Following are the comparative tables 
of total values of exports and imports 
in thousand dollars, for the month of 
August of this year and last and for 
the first eight months of both years: 


8 Months 
1927 1926 
3,083,674 2,959,619 
2,813,555 7,475 
270,119 


August 
1927 1926 
375,000 384,449 
371,000 336,477 
47,972 


Mdse. 

Exports 

Imports 

Excess imp. 17,856 
Gold. 

Exports 

Imports 

Excess exp. 

Excess imp. 6,353 
Silver. 

exports 


29,743 
11,979 


76,548 
154,920 

146,789 78,372 
65,381 
48,924 
16,407 


5,590 
4,489 
Excess exp. 1,101 


50,232 
35,774 
14,458 


the power of the Federal Reserve Board 
is limited to reviewing and approving or 
disapproving rates of discount made by 
such banks, or whether said Board may, 
in the exercise of its powers, from time 
to time review the rates of discount in 
use and direct specific changes and 
alterations thereof. 


The legislative history of the act 
shows that as originally drawn section 
14, subsec. (d), conferred the power 
upon the Federal Reserve banks to make 
discount rates ‘‘subject to review” by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and that 


| said section was amended in committee 


by adding the words “and determina- 
tion” after the word “review’” so as to 
make said section read as now enacted. 


Right to Determine 
Gives Power to Revise 

It is quite evident that if the Federal 
Reserve Board is confined to the power 
to review and approve or disapprove 
rates of discount made by the Federal 
reServe banks, and is without power to 
itself direct specific changes, the words 
“and determination” are wholly without 
significance. The very signification of 
the word “determination” used in such 
a connection, carrier with it the right 
to pass upon and to decide and fix, and 
thus determine what, should be done. 

Coupling this with the power given 
the Federal Reserve Board to supervise 
the business of each Federal reserve 
bank, taking also into consideration the 
recommendations contemplated by the 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Board in regard to discount rates, such 


| power would be futile if such Federal 


Reserve Board could not, if agreeing to 
such recommendations,} direct them to 


, be carried out. 


I think it quite clear that the Federal 
Reserve Board is the ultimate authority 
in regard to rediscount rates to be 
charged by the several Federal reserve 
banks and may prescribe such rates. 

This is in all cases necessarily a re- 
view of rates existing at the time in the 
bank, and therefore strictly calls for the 
exercise of this power; the determina- 
tion reached by the Board carries with 
it the exercise of the power of deter- 
mination specified in section 14, subdivi- 
sion (d); and also exercises the power of 


! as compared with outward shipments of | 
For the ' 


supervision granted in section 11, sub- | 


division (j). 
The scheme of the entire act is to have 


' Federal reserve banks in different parts 


of the country ‘so that their operations 
may be accommodated to the business 


| needs of each section, and to vest final 


power in the Federal Reserve Board, so 
as to insure a conduct of business by 


| each bank which -will not be detrimental 
| to the carrying out of the entire plan. 


The powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board are therefore to be exercisd in re- 
gard to,each reserve bank as the condi- 
tions surrounding said pank may dictate, 
keeping in view the general purpose and 
plan of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Bearing in mind such general purpose, 
I am of the opinion that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has the right under the 
powers conferred by the Federal Reserve 
Act, to determine what rates of discount 
should be charged from time to time by 
a Federal reserve bank, and under their 
powers of review and supervision, to »re- 
quire such rates to be put into effect by 
such bank. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) ALEX. C. KING, 
Actine Attorney )General, 


| Louisville .. 
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Finance 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
List Present Rediscounts at $48,722,663 


Direct Loans as of Sept. 3 Are 


Given as $15,418,075 in 


Federal Farm Loan Board Statement. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had a total of $64,140,739.31 in 
direct loans and rediscounts as of Sep- 
tember 8, 1927, the Federal Farm Loan 


Board has just announced. The direct 
loans were $15,418,075.61 and the redis- 


| counts $48,722,663.70, the Board said. 


The Board classified the total redis- 
counts as follows: Agricultural Credit 
Corporations, $28,782,490.03; National 
banks $36,762.64; state banks, $369,- 


839.37; livestock loan companies, $19,- 
438,600.95, and savings banks and trust 
companies, $104,970.71. 

The Board also classified the total 
direct loans as follows: 

Tobacco, $6,132,563.63; canned fruits 
and vegetables, $927,343.09; raisins, $5,- 
000,000; wool, $1,401,801.74; cotton, $83,- 
270; rice, $561,777.15; olive oil, $6,320, 
and wheat, $1,305,000. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of September 3, 1927, as 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


District 
Springfield . 
Baltimore . 
Columbia 
Louisville ..ccccccesecse 
New Orleans .....00.- 
St. Louis ... 
St. Paul .. 
Omaha .. 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley . 
Spokane .. 


eee eereeeres 
Cee eee eer eeeseeeres 
Seem wee eee eet esses eees 


eee eee ereeee 


Total ... 


Direct Loans 
$650,000.00 
3,060,641.40 


2,421,922.23 
83,270.00 
561,777.15 
108,631.24 
498,400.31 
1,370,700.57 
5,580,811.09 
1,081,921.62 


Rb gb oer se ceese. $15,418,075.61 


Total 
$1,155,923.77 
4,555,486.55 
5,974,477.58 
2,550,153.93 
5,263,836.19 
1,947,139.11 
6,648,979.05 
5,763,897.40 
2,972,744.98 
6,867,238.74 
14,181,886.22 
6,258,975.79 


Rediscounts 

$505,923.77 
1,494,845.15 
5,974.477.58 
128,231.70 
5,180,566.19 
1,385,361.96 
6,540,347.81 
5,265,497.09 
1,602,044.41 
6,867,238.74 
8,601,075.13 
5,177,054.17 


$48,722,663.70 $64,140,739.31 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


District : 


Springfield 
BQIGMOTS sec csecceders seus 
Columbia . 


eee meee eeeeeees 


ee eee eesew eres eeeeee 


NOW OFleans ccc cccsdeccocsesces 
sis LGD: 5.0'06.6.0 C6 R54) 00608 605.08 
Df eer ns Cee eee eeee 
Omaha... 
Wichita 
RROURLON 060.66 608060560060 6m s0e 
RUOTROICY 6606000085666 06860668 
MORONS ccivosbrelvcresiscoevnss 


Cee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeses 


Total 


eeeeeeeesenes 


District 


MPPALMNOTO SEC Sons Goh ss eee cramer eens eEtiveee® 
SW Cries 660i ck dees ves ewensis verse vewsice 


St. Louis . 


Total 

Classification of direct. loans: To- 
bacco: Springfield, $650,000; Baltimore, 
$3,060,641.40; Louisville, $2,421,922.23; 
total, $6,132,563.63. 

Canned fruits and vegetables: St. 
Paul, $70,000; Berkeley, $522,991; Spo- 
kane, $334,852; total, $927,343. 

Raisins: Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool: St. Paul, $38,631.24; Omaha, 


Use of Engines Authorized 
Without Automatic Control 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
September 15, announced the granting of 
a petition of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway for permission to operate 
certain locomotives for short distances 
over train control territory on its Iowa 
division without such locomotives being 
equipped with automatic train control 
apparatus. 

The Commission also afinounced the 
granting of a petition of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway for per- 
mission to remove the ramp displace- 
ment detectors from the train control 
ramps located on its Illinois division. 


Monigomery and Erie Line 
Seeks to Extend Bonds 
The Montgomery & i:rie Railway has 


applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend for 30 


years the maturity date of $40,500 of its | 


second mortgage extended bonds. 


Agri. Credit 

Corporations 
$500,323.77 
2,399,175.79 
5,929,360.86 
74,524.62 
5,002,998.50 
1,195,803.56 
6,879,751.95 


256,638.82 
640,379.75 
4,098,678.93 
3,304,853.48 


$28,782,490.03 


eel CA aC RWS OUNEREC nde ee oe ev ese bees ourestcs 
SPIRONG. « 6albwsie 0 tnhe0sis cd Se nes cbtesceesdaecsesi 
WERCHIUG’ Ses Sem isvetews 6 sesiersh bere wees toors 
RRDUNUON 005d: ereewls WON 06 0. 6:0's: 410 ween eed aw ess ees 
BPOLROIEY 2 86ce 8 oveb acts c dp eta netabewse ee Rei nese 
ORORAHO: «dwn grades 6 seuss iuuswinsccsi eters 


tte eee eeeeeeee en eceeeees $19,438,600.95 


National 
Banks 

$5,600.00 ° 

94,011.31 

45,116.72 

- 53,707.08 

10,597.65 

30,345.00 

71,595.86 


State 


52,765.75 
1,700.00 


eee eenne 


$36,762.64 
L-S Loan 
Companies 


$359,839.37 
Savings Banks 
& Trust Co’s, 
$1,658.05 
148,807.40 
159,213.40 
89.000.00 
5,252,497.09 
1,292,639.84 
6,121,846.33 
4,502,396.20 
1,872,200.69 


$104,970.71 
$298,400.31; Wichita, $265,700.57; Berke- 
ley, $51,500; Spokane, $747,569.62; total, 
$1,401,801.74. 

Cotton: New Orleans, $83,270. 

Rice: St. Louis, $561,777.15. 

Olive Oil: Berkeley, $6,320. 


Wheat: Omaha, $200,000; Wichita, $1,- 
105,000; total, $1,305,000. 


and Company 


| 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck 4 Coach Manufacturing Co. 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 


4& Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities | 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues. 


When Business Demands 
Speed and Accuracy — use 


RADIOGRAMS 


Radiograms go direct to the country of destination without 
delay. And this directness means speed and accuracy of 
transmission and promptness of reply. Thousands of promi- 
nent business houses are using the speedy communication 
service of Radiograms every working day of the year. 


When business demands speed and accuracy just tell 
your secretary “Send that message as a Radiogram 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 


Via RA 


In New York, Boston or 
Washington phone for 
RCA messenger for speedy 
Radiogram service. 

In other cities file trans- 
Atlantic Radiograms at any 
Postal Telegraph office; trans- 
Pacific Radiograms at any 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 
THE PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 


THE ‘ 
DUTCH EAST INDIES, 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


an 


Western Union office. 


SEND TODAY FOR RADIOGRAM RATE SHEET 


RALIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street ..- Hanover 1811 
19 Spruce Street... Beekman 8220 
120 Cedar Street . Rector 0404 


126 Franklin Street. -Walker 4891 
BOSTON, 


109 Congress Street 


25 East 17th St...Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Ave...Madison Sq. 6780 
19 W. 44th St...Murray Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway. Columbus 4311 


Liberty 8864 


WASHINGTON, D, C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue. .Main 7400 


CHICAGO, 


100 West Monroe Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary 


.Dearborn 1921 
Street 


HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street.. 
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Government Contracts sr ee ik Refunds 


SS —_————— 


fot Ny , 


Amounts Received Upon Cancellation of Contracts 


With Department of N avy k Ruled to Be Taxable 


Value of Patents 
Also Determined 


Board of Tax Appeals Decision 
Affects Payments in Post 
War Settlement. 


R. Hor & CoMPANy, INCORPORATED Y. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoarpD oF TAX APPKALS, No. 7216. 
Amounts received by the petitioner 

herein in 1919 under agreements with 

the Navy Department canceling war- 
supply contracts were taxable under 

Section 301 (c) 0f the 1918 Revenue Act 

as income from Government contracts, 

it was held by the Board-of Tax Appeals. 

The Board also determined the value 
of patents owned by the petitioner. 

Gordon Gordon, John Wallace Young, 
James Craig Peacock, Benjamin G. Pas- 
kus and C. E. Koss for the petitioner and 
John D. Foley for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
New York corporation. Prior to 1910 
the business of the petitioner was carried 
on by R. Hoe & Company, a partnership. 
On January 14, 1910, the business was 
taken over by R. Hoe & Company, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, which continued 
actively in business from that time and 
during the years here at issue, and until 
October 1, 1924, when R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, Inc., likewise a New York cor- 
poration, succeeded to the business. 


On March 1, 1913, R. Hoe & Company 


was the owner of various patents which 
were used in its business. 

These patents at March 1, 1913, had an 
average unexpired term of 15.709 years 
and a combined fair market value of 
$75,000. 

During the year 1918 the petitioner’s 
plant was largely devoted to the manu- 
facture of ordnance for the Government. 
This work was being performed under 
several contracts with the Navy Depart- 
ment. Two of these contracts, dated re- 
spectively September 28, 1917, and 
March 11, 1918, were only partially com- 
pleted at the time of the.signing of the 
Armistice. The Government finding it 
of public interest to cancel the uncom- 
pleted portions of these two contracts, 
shortly after November 11, 1918, di- 
rected that further work be suspended, 
and entered upon negotiations«with the 
petitioner for their cancellation. 


Agreement Between Company 
And Secretary of Navy 


As a result of these negotiations an 
agreement was entered into as follows: 

Agreement made and concluded this 
6th day oi February, 1919, pursuant to 
authority granted by the naval appro- 
priation act approved July 1, 1918, by 
and between R. Hoe and Company, a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, and doing busi- 
ness at 504 Grand Street, New York, in 
fhe State of New York, party of the 
first part, hereinafter called the con- 
tractor, and the United States, repre- 


sented by the Secretary of the Navy, | 


party of the second part, hereinafter 
called the Department. 

Whereas, the Department finds it 
necessary in the public interest that the 
contract dated. March 11, 1918, by and 
between the parties hereto, requiring the 
furnishing by the said contractor of two 
hundred and fifty (250) three-inch anti- 
aircraft gun mounts, Mark XI, Mod. 2, 
with sights, Mark XVI, Mod. 1 (except 
telescopes), be canceled, and 


be allowed and paid the contractor under 
said original contract and this agree- 
ment has been determined and agreed 
upon as hereinafter set forth: 

Now, 
nesseth that in consideration of the 
premises and for and in consideration of 


the payments to be made as hereinafter { 


provided, the aforesaid contract is here- 
by canceled and superseded by the pro- 
visions hereof as follows: 


No Further Work on 
Gun Mount Production 


ward production of said gun mounts. 


(b) The contractor shall receive com- | 


pensation, in addition 
ready made, as follows: 

(1) Payment shall be made of the sum 
of $345,538.68 covering the proportionate 
value of work done on completed and 
partially completed parts and materials 
(including material furnished by the 
contractor) in accordance with the sched- 
ule of values attached to the original 
contract. 


to payments al- 


(2) Payment shall be made of the sum 


of $93,898.67, made up as follows: $86,- 
268.81 for jigs, fixtures, tools, gauges 
and templates furnished by the contrac- 
tor additional to the $90,000.00 already 
paid on this account, and $7,629.85 for 
motors procured by the contractor for 
Department owned machinery. 

(3) Payment shall be made of cost ‘of 
segregating, inventorying, boxing and 
shipping of unfinished parts and ma- 
terials. 

(4) Payment shall be made of the sum 
of $9,766.43 covering the extra cost of 
changes under the original contract or- 
dered by the Bureau of Ordnance, 
($4,373.24), and the advance in wages as 
approved by the N&vy Department letter 
of July 6, 1918, ($5,393.19). 

(5) Payment shall be made of the sum 
of $144,368.00 (10 per cent of the amount 
of the contract less the contract value 
of materials furnished by the Govern- 
ment) to cover expenses and loss to the 
contractor in rearranging and returning 
to its regular line of manufacture. 

(c) Payment shall be made in the 
amount of just settlements with subcon- 
tractors, subject to prior approval by 
the Bureau of Ordnance in each case. 

(d) Deduction shall be made for such 





therefore, this agreement wit- | 





motors and machine tools ener e by 
the Department for use under said con- 
tract as may be retained by the con- 
tractor at prices to be agreed upon by 
the contractor and the Bureae of Ord- 
nance. 

(e) Payments shall be made from time 
to time as the amounts falling due are 
finally determined upon and approved by 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 


Contract to Remain 
In Full Force 


Except as specifically provided here- 
in, all the provisions of the contract shall 
be and“remain in full force and effect. 
Nothing contained in this agreement or 
done or required under its terms shall 
operate to annul, release, or otherwise 


affect the validity of any bond given in | 


connection with said contract, but said 
bond shail remain in full-foree and ef- 
fect as if the modifications provided 
for herein had been made a part of the 
original contract at the time of its exe- 
cution, and the surety under said bond 
shall, and by signing hereby does consent 
to this agreement for the purpose of ex- 


; tending its obligation to the modifica- 


tions aforesaid. 

A second agreement was later entered 
into as follows: 

Agreement made and conclrtded this 
twenty-third day of August, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, pursuant to au- 
thority granted by the naval appropria- 
tion act approved July 1, 1918, by 
between R. Hoe and Company, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State of New York, and doing busi- 
ness at 504 Grand Street, New York, in 
the State of New York, party of the first 
part, hereinafter called the contractor, 
and the United States, represented by 
the Secretary of the Navy, party of the 
second part, hereinafter called the De- 
partment: 

Whereas, the Department finds it nec- 
essary in the public interest that the con- 
tract dated September 28, 1917, and sup- 
plemental agreement thereto dated 
March 28, 1918, by and between the par- 


ties hereto, requiring the furnishing by | 


the said contractor of 200 four-inch gun 
mounts, Mark XII, Mod. 3, complete, with 
sights Mark XXI (except telescopes) and 
spare parts be cancelled in part and mod- 
ified, and 

Whereas, all work in connection with 
this contract was stopped, on instructions 
from the Bureau of Ordnance, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1918, and 

Whereas, the basis of compensation to 


be allowed and paid the contractor under | 


said original contract and supplemental 
agreement thereto dated March 28, 1918, 
and this agreement has been determined 
and agreed upon as hereinafter set forth: 

How, therefore, this agreement wit- 
nesseth, that in consideration of the 
premises and for and in consideration of 
the payments to be made as hereinafter 
provided, the aforesaid contract and sup- 
plemental agreement thereto dated March 
28, 1918, are hereby cancelled in part 
and superseded by the provisions hereof 
as follows: 

1. No further work shall be done to- 
wards production of said gun mounts. 


Department Shall Take 


Over Raw Materials 
2. All materials provided especially for 


| the purposes of said contract but not in | 


excess of the total quantities originally 
provided for shall be taken over by the 
Department and paid for as follows: 

(a) Raw materials shall be paid for 


and } 


i 
; 4% 


Engaged in Making 
Ordnance Supplies 


Agreement Abrogated Had to 
Do With Anti-Aircraft 
Gun Mounts. 


contractor incident to the sudden cessa- 
tion of work and return to its regular 
line of manufacture, provided that prior 
to the payment of this amount, a final 
release shall be given by the contractor 
to the Department of all claims arising 
under or on account of said original 
contract and the partial cancellation 
thereof, and of this agreement. 


| Inventory Costs of Retained 


Materials to Be Covered 

8. Payment shall be made of the cost 
of segregating, inventorying, packing 
and shipping all materials which become 
the property of the Department (except 
finished parts which shall be delivered 
f. o. b. railroad), provided that such 
materials as may be mutually agreed 
upon shall be retained by the contractor 


| at their fair present vaiue to be deter- 


mined upon and approved by the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance. 

9. No liquidated damages shall be as- 
sessed under said contract. 

10. Payments shall be made from time 
to time as the amounts becoming due 


are finally determined upon and ap- 


' proved by the Bureau of Ordnance, pro- 


vided that the advance payment of 
$250,000, including interest thereon at 
per cent per annum to December 3, 
1918, made in accordance with supple- 
mental agreement dated March 28, 1918, 
shall be repaid by deduction from any 


this agreement, instead of as provided 
in the supplemental agreement under 
which said advance payment was made. 

Except as specifically provided herein, 
all the provisions of the said original 
contract and 
thereto dated March 28, 1918, shall be 
and remain in full force and_ effect. 
Nothing contained in this agreement or 
done or required under its terms shall 
operate to annul, release, or otherwise 


| affect the validity of any bonds given 
in connection with said contract and sup- 


plemental agreement thereto dated 
March 28, 1918, but said bonds shall re- 
main in full force and effect in the same 








at cost plus a handling charge of 10 | 


per cent. 


(b) Completed parts shall be paid for | 


at their relative value under the con- 


; : | tract in accordance with a schedule to be 
Whereas, the basis of compensation to | q 


agreed upon and approved by the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 
(c) Parts in process shall be paid for 


at the price of materials under (a) plus | 
| manufacture $144,368.00.” 


an amount corresponding to the per- 
centage of work done thereon, predicated 
on the approved values of parts under 
(b) less (a). 

(d) Payment shall be made at cost for 
materials in the hands of subcontractors. 

3. Payment shall be made of the cost 
of changes ordered by the Bureau of 
Ordnance, included in manufacture prior 


| to the date work was stopped (Decem- 
| ber 15, 1918). 
(a) No further work shall be done to-:| a 


4. Payment shall be made of the por- 
tion of cost of jigs, fixtures, special tools 
and gauges procured especially for the 
purposes of said contract and properly 
assignable to the cancelled portion 
thereof, all such materials to become 
the property of the Department. 

5. Payment shall be made of an 
amount equal to the difference between 
the agreed present value (50 per cent of 
actual cost) and the actual cost of that 
portion of new equipment procured espe- 
cially for the purposes of said contract 
and properly assignable to the cancelled 
portion thereof. 


6. Payment shall be made of an amount 
HS 


Life after 
March 1, 1913 
in years 
6.126 
6.443 
7.775 
7.987 
9.669 
10.534 
10.764 
12,392 


Patent 
Number 
March 1, 


697558 
706269 
746297 
752807 
803422 
30527 
837345 
893990 
946721) 
992853) 
985461) 
993649) 
1008528) 
1008536) 


101,781 


14.559 avg. 
15.625 ave. 


15.709 avg. 


equal to the difference between the pres- 
ent value, to be agreed upon, and the 
actual cost of special storage facilities 
and the use thereof, provided especially 
on account of said contract, and of re- 
arrangement oi piant incident to this 
gun mount work and properly assignable 
to the cancelled portion thereof. 

7. Payment shall be made of $180,- 
000 to cover expenses and loss to the 


| reads: 
| and loss to the contractor .in rearrang- 


Prospective 
savings after 


$30,961.62 


34,025.95 


—+ 


manner, and with like effect as if the 
modifications provided for herein had 
been made a part of the original con- 
tract at the time of its execution, and the 
sureties under said bonds shall, and by 
signing hereby do, consent.to this agree- 
ment for the purpose of extending their 
obligation to the modifications aforesaid. 

At various times during. 1919 and in 
accordance with these two agreements 
all the amounts specified therein were 
paid by the Government. The petitioner 


in its tax return for 1919 reported $560,- 
| 980.23 as its net income from war con- 


tracts under Section 301 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, this amount rep- 
resenting all payments except those pro- 


| vided under paragraph (b) (5) of the 


agreement of February 6, 1919, and par- 
agraph (7) of the agreement of August 
23, 1919. 


| Department Vouchers List 


Amount In Agreement 

The Navy Department vouchers listed 
the amounts set forth in the agreement 
under the headings of each paragraph or 
subparagraph. The voucher item cov- 
ering payment under paragraph (b) (5) 
“For payment to cover expense 
ing and returning to its regular line of 
item covering payment 

“For expense 
incident to the 


The voucher 
under paragraph 7 reads: 
and loss to contractor 


|; sudden cessation of work and return to 


its regular line of manufacture $180,- 
000.00.” - 

Opinion by Avrundell: The 
claims a value for 14 patents on 
1, 1913, of $1,438,497, and an allowance 
for exhaustion based thereon of $117,193 
for the year 1919. In support of this 
claim it introduced testimony setting 
forth in respect to certain patents the 
profits realized from the manufacture 
and sale of the ar‘icles, and in respect to 
other patents the savings in labor or ma- 
terials by the manufacture or use of the 
patented devices. In further support of 
this claim it introduced a witness who 
was very familiar with the invention, de- 
sign, manufacture, operation and sale of 
printing presses and the accessory de- 
vices used therewith. 

The figures thus introduced, the vari- 


ous patents, and the unexpired lives at | 


March 1, 1913, are as follows: 


Values given 
by experts 
witnesses 


$250,000 
200,000 
Not given 
60,000 
125,000 
150,000 
75,000 
300,000 


Prospective 
profits after 


1913 March 1, 1913 


8,771.84 
115,789.01 
.07 


150,157.06 


17,788.82 50,000 


204,000.00 100,000 
295,415.44 250,000 

The evidence discloses fio purchases 
or sales of patents by the expert called 
on behalf of petitioner nor a first-hand 
knowledge on his part of sales of pat- 
ents other than those related - herein. 
He gave no basis for his valuation and 
offered no data or figures that would 
appeal to a prospective purchaser. In 
fact he admitted that he had no basis 
other than his judgment. Nor were the 


payment or payments falling due under | 


supplemental agreements | 


petitioner | 
March | 


purchases testified to very helpful in 
reaching our conclusion. The evidence 
relating to the purchase of the patents 
covering the manufacture of a “straight 
line” press from the Goss Company in 
1901 for $250,000, is not sufficient to 
warrant us in using this transaction as 
a basis in reaching the value to be 
placed upon the x-pattern press. 


Experts Valued Stereotype 

Machine at 1000 Per Cent Gain 

Patent No. 803422, known as the 
| stereotype finishing machine, was issued 
to H. C. McConnell in 1905 and pur- 
chased in 1909 for $12,000 by petitioner 
four years after the inyention had been 
a. matter of public record. The expert 
valued this patent as of March 1, 1913, 
at $125,000, an increase over its pur- 
chase price of over 1,000 per cent. A 
one-half interest in the Hasselbach clamp 
was purchased in 1911 for an amount 
less than what the stereotype machine 
cost and this patent was valued on March 
1, 1913, by the expert witness at $300,- 
000, an increase in value of approximate- 
ly 3,000 per cent. This patent had been 
of public record for three years at the 
time of its purchase. 

A patent can have value to a corpora- 
tion only in so far as benefits flow into 
the corporation on account of the own- 
ership of or interest in such patent. No 
| prudent investor would invest in a pat- 
ent unless he foresaw that the’ownership 
therecf would result in profit to himself. 
These profits may result from the manu- 
| facture and sale of a patented article, or 
| from savings in cost of manufacture of 

an article, or they may result from con- 
| tinued sales of one article by excluding 
from the market a competing patented 
article. Without knowledge of some 
basis of benefits flowing directly or in- 
directly to a company through the own- 
ership of or rights in a patent it is in- 
conceivable to us how an expert can 
arrive at the value of such patent. 


The entire profits on the patents listed 
are not, in our opinion, properly assign- 
| able to the patents themselves, since 
part of such profits should go to pay the 
interest on the plant and equipment used 
in its manufacture and part is assign- 
able to human ingenuity, management, 
and advertising. Only the balance is 
assignable to patents and should be con- 
sidered in arriving at the fair market 
value. The petitioner has furnished us 
no statement as to its tangible assets or 
other intangible assets, nor any basis 
on which to apportion a part of the 
profits attributed to patented articles to 
such assets. 

The savings resulting in manufactur- 
ing an article, due to the use of a pat- 
ent are the nearest approach to a di- 
rect measure of value of any of the 
| bases presented. Yet the total expected 
savings do not represent the market 
value of a patent on a specific date for 
no prudent purchaser would pay for a 
patent an amount equal to such gross 
savings since he would thereby lose the 
interest on the money he invests. 

After a consideration of the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, the comparative 
values of the patents shown by such 
testimony, the position which the pat- 
ents gave the petitioner in its field, the 
remaining life of each patent, and the 
savings in manufacturing costs and 
profits resulting from the use of the 
patents, we have arrived at the figures 
set forth in the findings of fact as repre- 
senting the fair market values of the 
| several patents as of March 1, 1913. 

These patents are subject to exhaus- 
tion, and the petitioner is entitled to a 
deduction for the year 1919 based upon 
| the values of such patents ratably ap- 








terms of such patents. Appeal of Union 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 4 B. T. 
A. 287. 

Relates to Treatment 

| Of Amounts Received 

The remaining 
treatment to ke accorded certain 
amounts received in settlement of can- 
celled Government contracts. The peti- 
tioner reported as income from war con- 
tracts all of the amounts set forth in 
the agreement of settlement except 
$180,000 covered by paragraph 7 of the 
agreement of August 23, 1919, and $144,- 
| 368 covered by paragraph (b)(5) of the 
| »greement of February 6, 1919. These 
two amounts, the petitioner claims, were 
not income from war contracts, but were 
advances to cover expenses which it 
would incur in rearranging its plant and 
business to its regular line of manufac- 
; ture. 

We have previously passed on a sim- 
ilar issue in the case of A. B. Kirsch- 
baum Co., 5 B. T. A. 65 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2762, 
Volume I). In that case an additional 
award of $109,615.60 was made as “rea- 
sonable remuneration for expenditures 
and obligations or liabilities necessarily 
incurred in performing or preparing to 
perform said agreements.” We fail to 
see any distinction between the char- 
acter of this award and the character of 
| the two sums involved in this proceeding. 
| The wording of that portion of the 
agreement is slightly different, but it is 
apparent that the bases for the awards 
were the same. The arguments used in 
the Kirschbaum case apply equally to 
this case. 


Petitioner also urges that in any event 
the sum of $324,368 was not a proper ad- 
dition to net income attributable to war 
contracts, and that the expenses incident 
to putting the plant into condition for 
peace-time operation should be applied 
against it. But it is not necessary for 
us to decide this question, since we are 
without competent evidence as to the 
nature and amount of the expenditures. 
Accordingly, we are of the opinion that 
the Commissioner was correct in de- 
termining that the two amounts totaling 
$324,368 were income from Government 
contracts made between April 6, 1917, 
and November 11, 1918, and were sub- 
ject to tax under section 301(c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 

Sept. 7, 1927. 





portioned over the respective unexpired | 


issue relates to the | 





gee Td and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions aad Rulings 


YLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 


ployed in libraries and filed fer reference. 


NCOME: Government Contracts: 


Cancellation: 


~ 


1918 Act.— 


See. 301(c), 


Amounts received by petitioner in 1919 under agreements with Navy De- 
partment canceling war-supply contracts held taxable under Sec. 301(c), 1918 


Act, as income from Government contracts.—R. Hoe Co., Inc., v. 


Com’r (Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2018, Col. 1 {Volume II). 


NTEREST: Refunds and Credits: Sec. 1116, 1926 Act: Sec. 1200, 1924 Act.— 
Sec. 1116 of the 1926 Act ruled not applicable to allowances under Sec. 1200 
of 1924 Act, and no interest will be paid.—I. T. 2378.—Yearly Index Page 2018, 


Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any. 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


(nternal Revenue. 


Steampship Company Held to Have Broken 
Agreement for Carrying Goods to Hamburg 


Shipments Were Not Taken on First Steamship Dispatched 
Following Removal al of Res Restrictions in 1919. - 


’ 
& COMPANY, Now KNOWN AS 
Foop Propucts COMPANY, 
. LIBELANT-APPELLEE, V. KERR STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY, INC., RESPONDENT- 
APPELLEE. No. 370. Crrcurr COURT OF 
APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 


In 1919 the appellant agreed with the 
appellee to establish "a regular steam- 
ship service to Hamburg, Germany, as 
s00n as the restrictions against dispatch- 
ing commercial ships direct to that port 


were removed. And it agreed to carry 
for appellee not less than 650 tons on 
the first steamer so dispatched. Appel- 
lant subsequently dispatched a ship to 
that port on a license issued by the W& 
Trade Board, the cargo consisting solely 
of foodstuffs. The court held that the 
appellant breached the contract by not 
giving appellee space on that ship al- 
though it was dispatched prior to the 
removal of further restrictions. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from an order of the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. Af- 
firmea. 

This is an appeal from an interlocu- 
tory decree in admiralty in favor of the 
libelant, with the usual reference to re- 
port as to damages. 


Morris 
AMERICAN 


Agreement Made to Carry 
Shipments to Hamburg 


The suit ‘is for damages, due to the 
alleged bréach of a maritime contract 
of affreightment evidenced by the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York. Cable address—Kerr- 
line. May 12, 1919. 


“Messrs. Morris & Co., Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, Il]. Attention: Mr. Mac- 
Laren.—Dear Sirs: Referring to the 
writer’s conferences with you in Chicago, 
last week, we are pleased to note from 
telegram since received from our Chi- 
cago office that you have closed 6,000 
tons provisions for shipment to Ham- 
burg, Germany, on the terms and condi- 
tions put before you which are as fol- 
lows: 

“We agree to establish and maintain 
a regular service to Hamburg, Germany, 
as soon as the restrictions against dis- 
patching commercial ships direct to that 
port are removed. 

“Said service shall consist of about 
three (3) steamers monthly, to’ be dis- 
patched as near as possible at intervals 

of 10 days eath. 

“You are to ship and we are to car ry 
2,000 tons per month for three months. 


Interest on Refund 
Of Taxes Is Denied 


Provision in 1926 Act 
Not to Be Applicable to Al- 
lowance Under 1924. Act. 


RULING OF BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVE- 

NUE, I. T. 2378. 

Interest provisions~applicable to re- 
funds and credits under section 1116 of 
the 1926 Revenue Act do not apply to 
any allowance made under scction 1200 
of the 1924 Act, and interest will not be 
paid upon such allowances, according to 
a ruling by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, I. T. 2378, 

The ruling follows: 

Under date of May 17, 1927, the tax- 
payer acknowledged the receipt of sev- 
eral checks covering the 25 per cent re- 
fund of 1923 taxes authorized by sec- 
tion 1200, Title XII, of the Revenue Act 
of 1924. In reply to his inquiry as to 
whether interest on the several amounts 
would be allowed, the collector advised 
him under date of May 18, 1927, that no 
interest would be paid, as section 1204, 
Title XII, of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
provides as follows: 

“The interest provided in section 1019 
of this Act shall not be allowed in re- 
spect of the allowance provided for in 
this title.” 

Taxpaye’s Contention. 

The taxpayer refers to section 1116 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, providing 
for interest on refunds and credits, and 
calls attention to subdivision (c), which 
reads as follows: 

“This section shall be applicable to 
any refund paid, and to any credit 
taken, on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, even though such re- 
fund or credit was allowed prior to such 
date.” 

The taxpayer contends that the pro- 
visions of section 1116(c) apply to any 


[Continued on Page 12. Column 7.) 


Ruled | 


‘The rates to be as follows: $3.00 per 100 
pounds on the first 2,000 tons; $2.75 per 
100 pounds on the second 2,000 tons; 
$2.50 per 100 pounds on the third 2,000 
‘tons. 

“All freight to be prepaid and the 
entire contract to be carried out within 
approximately 90 days from the date 
of departure of the first steamer. 

“We agree to carry not less than 650 
tons on the first steamer and will try 
to divide the business on later steamers 
as near as possible in equal quantities. 

“Loading is to take place at New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, at our 
option, we to give you due notice of 
loading port. 

“Tt is also understood and agreed that, 
all things being equal, you will give us 
the preference on any further business 
you may have for Hamburg during the 
period of this contract. 

“Kindly confirm your acceptance by 
signing and returning the duplicate of 
this letter. : 

“Very truly yours, Kerr Steamship 
Co., Inc., C. J. Beck, General Manager. 

“CJB—M. 

“Accepted.” 

The accepted copy of this letter was 
delivered to appellant on May 19 or May 
20, 1919. Subsequently, in June, 1919, 
the contract was modified by increasing 
the tonnage to be shipped by appellee. 


Appellant Had Chartered 


Space Prior to Contract 

Prior to making the contract another 
agent of appellant had, on May 10, 1919, 
chartered the entire cargo space of the 
steamship Kerlew to Armour & Co. for 
a trip to Copenhagen, with tHe privilege 
of diverting the vessel to Hamburg, if 
permission could be obtained from the 
War Trade Board. At all times up to 
July 14, 1919, there were restrictions 
upon trading with Germany. 

The War Trade Board had issued an 
announcement on April 23, 1919, that 
shipments of foodstuffs from the United 
States to Germany would be permitted 
under license of the War Trade Board 
within the limits prescribed by the Brus- 
sels Agreement. 

On or about May 26, 1919, the ap- 
pellant discovered that by carrying a 
cargo solely of foodstuffs a license for 
the voyage could be obtained. On that 
date a license was obtained for the Ker- 
lew and she sailed for Hamburg on May 
31, 1919. 

Immediately after securing the license 
for the Kerlew appellant telegraphed 
its Chicago agent as follows: 

“Please inform Swift, Merris, Wilson, 
War Trade Board has approved voyage 
to Hamburg one of our steamers char- 
tered for full cargo foodstuff destined 
Germany believe can obtain further voy- 
age approvals. stop. Can packers ob- 
tain export licenses if sg propose start- 
ing service under contracts recently 
closed with Kaisho Maru ready load 
New York about June 10, answer soonest 
possible. Kerr S. S. Co.” 

The reference in the telegram to Swift 
and Wilson is explained by the fact that 
appellant had made contracts with those 
packing houses of the same purport as 
its contract with appellee. This tele- 
gram was communicated by appellant’s 
agent to appellee. Subsequently the 
Kermanshah was substituted for the ves- 
sel mentioned in the telegram. 


Attention Was Called 


To Shipping Agreement, 

On June 18, 1919, appellee wrote to ap- 
pellant as follows: 

“Kerr Line Steamship Company, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill—Dear Sirs: I am advised 
this morning on my return to the city 
that the Kerr Line Steamship Company 
has loaded and agreed to operate one 
of your steamers from New York to 
Hamburg for certain shippers, which will 
be the first steamship of the Kerr Line 
operated into Hamburg. 

“I can hardly believe that your com- 


pany, in view of the understanding that - 


the first steamship which the Kerr Line 
operated into Hamburg, would provide 
pro rata space for Morris, & Company 
shipments, would operate any steamer 
to that port without ‘the carrying out 
of that arrangement, and I write to ask 
you if there is_any foundation of fact in 
the statement that on the first steamer 
you are operating into Hamburg, you 
are not providing space for Morris & 
Company in accordance with our agree- 
ment. 

“Yours truly, Morris & Company, 

“A, Wl MacLaren, Manager Transpor- 
tation Department.” 

The following reply was sent June 21, 
1919: y 

“Morris & Company, Union ‘Stock- 
of space on the first steamer placed - 
yards, Chicago, Il. Attention: Mr. 
W. MacLaren.—Dear Sir: Replying = 
yours of the 13th, relative to your quota 


the Hamburg service as per agreement 
of contract dated May 12: 

“There is absolutely no foundation for 
the statement as reported to you, as the 
Kermanshah is the first steamer sched- 
uled for the opening of this service, and 
is the first steamer to carry cargo for 
any of the packers on contracts made 
with the various packers by our general 
manager, Mr. Beck, at the same time 
your contract was made. \ 

“Yours truly, Kerr Steamship Co. Inc., 

“B. A. Rockwell, General Western 
Agent.” 

The Kermanshah sailed for Hamburg 

| June 24, 1919, carrying appellee’s initial 
shipment. Appellant contends that she 
was the first ship in the service con- 
tracted for with appellee, The appellee 
contends that the sailing of the Kerlew 
on May 30 without cargo for the ap- 
pellee was a breach of the contract. The 
trial judge so held. 

Jacob Aronson, of New York City, for 
appellant. 

Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers, of New York City (Herbert Barry 
and Gardner D. Howie, both of New 
York City, for counsel), for libellant- 
appellee.” 


Construction of Contract 
Is Involved in Appeal 


Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating th 
facts as above)¢ This appeal involve 
construction of the contract eviden 
by the letter of May 12, 1919. Appellant 
agreed to establish “a regular service to 
Hamburg, Germany, as soon as the re- 
strictions against dispatching commercial 
ships direct to that port are removed,” 
and to carry for appellee “not less than 
650 tons on the first steamer.” 

At the time trading with Germany was 
permitted only upon securing from the 
War Trade Board an export license for 
the goods (limited to foodstuffs) and a 
bunker license for the vessel. No vessel 
had as yet been licensed for a voyage 
to Germany. 

But there was reason to believe that 
such *voyages would be licensed, if the 
cargo consisted solely of foodstuffs, and 
this proved to be the ruling of the board 
when the first application was made by 
appellant on May 24, 1919. 

Not until July 14, 1919, was the require- 

| ment of licenses dispensed with and gen- 
eral trading with Germany permitted. It 

| is in the light of this setting that we 
must determine the meaning of the pro- 
vision that a regular service shall be es- 
tablished “as soon as the restrictions 
* * * are removed.” 

The appellant contends that the re- 
strictions were not removed until July 
14, and that it was under no obligation 
to start a regular service to Hamburg be- 
fore that date. This argument insists 
upon a technically accurate meaning for 
the words “restrictions” and ‘removed.” 

| We do not think the parties intended to 
use them in so narrow a sense. 

Certainly the appellee would never 
wittingly have contracted to postpone its 
transportation until the port of Hamburg 
was free without’ special permit, while 
other packers were getting through their 
products on licenses issued under regula- 
tions of the War Trade Board to any 
applicant. It. is common knowledge that 
every packing house and every ocean- 
freight carrier was anxious to be first in 
the field when the German ports should 
be opened to American vessels. 

The parties were not using terms to 
draw any technical distinction between 
restrictions and regulations. They were 
contracting about transportation to Ger- 
many as soon as it was permissible to 
send vessels direct to German ports. 


License Held. to Have 


Removed Restrictions 

-We agree with the District Judge that 
restrictions were removed within the 
meaning of their contract as soon as-it 
became possible to obtain licenses under 
the regulations of the War Trade Board, 
so that vessels could be dispatched at 
regular intervals. This was true on and 
after May 26, 1919. 

The conduct of the parties accords per- 
fectly with this interpretation. They 
made no distinction between trips prior 
and trips subsequent to July 14, There 
was no suggestion that the Kermanshah 
was not within the service contracted for 
because a license was necessary for her 
voyage. 

If, as we have indicated, the contract 
provision underdiseussion is to be in- 
terpreted as an agreement by appellant 
to establish a regular service to Ham- 
burg as soon as it was permissible to dis 
patch commercial ships direct to tha 
port, argument that appellant might es- 
tablish a service for Armour & Co. prior 
to establishing its regular service undér 
the contract with appellee is patently fal- 
lacious. 

Appellant was bound to establish its 
regular service “as soon as” commercial 
ships could be dispatched, and was bound 
to give appellee space on the first ship. 
The sailing of the Kerlew was therefore 
a breach of its contract obligations to ap- 
pellee. 

It can make no difference that she was 
charteded before the contract with ap- 
pellee, nor that the charter required her 
to go to Copenhagen if she could not get 
a license to go to Hamburg. It simply 
shows that-different agents of appellant 
,caused it to make inconsistent contracts, 
the performance of one being a breach of 
the other. 

Judgment Is Affirmed 


For Breach of Contract 

It is urged that the appellee agreed 
by its correspondence in June that the 
Kermanshah should be the first vessel in 
the contract service, But the trial judge 
found that such agreement was made 
without knowledge of the Kerlew’s sail- 
ing to Hamburg, and there is ample evi- 
dence to sustain his finding. Appellee 
could not release its existing cause of 
action for breach of its contract of May 
12 by anything it did while still ignorant 
of the breach. 

- The admission of parol é¢vidence com- 
plained of, if erroneous was harmless 

| error, for, under the interpretation we 
have placed upon the contract, the re- 
sult must be the same, though this evi- 
dence be disregarded. 

For the foregoing reasons, we think 
the decree should be affirmed, with costs; 
and it is so ordered. 

August 8, 1927. 





AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy. 
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Without Clasps Are 
Held to Be Jewelry 


United States Customs Court 
Holds Duty Rate of 80 
Per Cent Was Cor- 
rectly Assessed. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Highly decora- 
tive and colored ornamented beads, 


strung on strong cords, invisibly joined 
together, without clasps, are held by the 
United States Customs Court to have 
been correctly classified as jewelry, with 
duty at the rate of 80 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1428, act of 
1922. Protest of -Morris Freedman, of 
Philadelphia, for a lower duty, is over- 
ruled in an opinion by Judge Sullivan. 

“The merchandise consists of neck- 
laces composed of beads, assessed with 
a@xty as jewelry at 80 per cent ad va- 
fen under paragraph 1428. 

Sixteen Claims in Protest. 

“Some 16 claims are made in the pro- 
test that the merchandise is dutiable at 
lower rates. 

“Mr. Giorni testified on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and proved samples of the 
necklaces in question, which were 
marked collective exhibit 1. He testi- 
fied: ‘They are sold sometimes like this, 
and sometimes they are restrung and 
made into smaller strings and separate 
beads are strung for that purpose.’ 

“He further testified that he ordered 

“these goods as ‘Venetian beads;’ that 
none of these articles has a clasp; that 
the beads are made of blown glass. 

“On cross-examination he testified that 
about 50 per cent of these are sold as 
strung and about 50 per cent are re- 
strung; that the restraining consisted 
of ‘cutting the string and using a new 
string, and taking off some beads which 
are sold by the pound’; that most of 
these articles are sold by the string, 
and they are bought by the string; 
that these exhibits can be sold as they 
are. Then he was asked: 

“<Q. As it is, is it a complete neck- 
lace?’ and he answered: ‘It has no 
clasp.’ 

“He admitted he had seen necklaces 
without clasps, and that these articles 
‘will do as necklaces.’ 

Held to Be Complete. 

“We are not convinced from this tes- 
timony that, as imported, these are not 
complete necklaces. The beads are 
not complete necklaces. The beads are 
tightly and securely strung on strong 
strips, which are invisibly joined at the 
ends. The beads are highly decorative 
and loudly colored and ornamented. They 
are nicely graduated, with a small bead 
of a contrasting color between each of 
the larger beads. As imported they are 
evidently complete articles of adornment. 
Of course, if it suits the purchaser these 
necklaces can be cut up, and the beads 
therein used in other ways, but that does 
not prevent them being completed ar- 
ticles as imported. 

“It has not been shown that this mer- 
chandise is not commonly known as jew- 
elry, and in view of the fact that para- 
graph 1428 provides for jewely ‘of what- 
ever material composed,’ and the hold- 
ings of the Court of Customs Appeals 
that this phrase must be given effect if 
possible, we affirm the collector’s action 
in this case. (See United States v. 
Flory, 14 Ct. Cust. Appls. * * *, T. D. 
42219, and the cases therein cited). 

“The protest is overruled.” 

on 5 No. 86224-G-68351.) 


Costs s of I Distributing 
Hardware Analyzed 


Department of Commerce Is- 
sues First of Series Covering 
Various Commodities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sitting as an advisory committee, com- 
mended the type of work now being car- 
tied on in the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
ein and, as an additional recommenda- 
tion, urged taht efforts be directed im- 
mediately on a study of the cost of dis- 
tribution and marketing and an analysis 
of marketing agencies and methods. The 
unanimous approval of the committee 
was secured for this recommendation 


and the individual members proffered: 


their full cooperation to initiate these 
studies. In large part the material fur- 
nished by one of the committee members 
forms the basis of the following study 
prepared by J. W. Millard of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division. 

In recent years enormous strides have 
been made by manufacturers in increas- 
ing their efficiency, reducing their costs, 
and eliminating unnecessary wastes. 
Similar improvements have not been 
made in the field of distribution as a 
whole, but there are many evidences, as 
witness the work cited in this article, 
that forward looking distributors are 
grappling with these problems. 

Revolutionizing Methods Forecast. 

The years to come bid fair to see some 
revolutionizing methods adopted that 
will tend to take much of the existing 
guesswork and uncertainty out of mar- 
keting costs\ and greatly increase effi- 
ciency in this phase of commercial en- 
deavor. The present study is one of a 
series to be issued from time to time 
showing in detail some of the results ac- 
tually accomplished in this field by prac- 
tical business concerns. 

There is no desire on the part of the 
Department of Commerce to duplicate 
the splendid services of. university busi- 
ness schools and other agencies in the 
field of distribution research, but wher- 
ever feasible the Division will be glad to 
extend its cooperation to trade associa- 
tions or similar groups for further analy- 
sis of existing conditions and promulga- 
tion of more efficient practices. It is de- 
sired that the Division shall act solely 
AS a clearing house for marketing re- 

eeeh information and a common meet- 
“ing ground for distributors. 


Commerce 
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Domestic Trade 


Beads Hung on Cords | Intercoastal Cargo Through Panama Canal 


Increased During Fiscal Year of 1927 


Aggregate Tonnage Still Considerably Less Than Duving 
Record Established Three Years Ago. 


United States Intercoastal Cargo which | tons for the fiscal year 1922 to 13,614,- 


passed through the Panama Canal dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927 ending June 30, 
amounted to 10,862,402 tons, a slight 
gain over the preceding two fiscal years, 
according to a statement September 15, 
by the Office of the Panama Canal in 
Washington. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The aggregate cargo passing through 
the Canal in the United States inter- 
coastal trade increased from 2,518,885 


4998 


2,673,521 
5,525,504 


Atlantic to Pacific 
Pacific to Atlantic 


TO vi hisvgstevessx” RLOBIONS 


15,614,657 


1924 
2,733,075 
10,881,582 


657 tons for the fiscal year 1924, but de- 
creased to 9,715,442 tons the following 
fiscal year. Since the fiscal year 1925 
there has been an increase again to 10,- 


862,402 tons for the fiscal year 1927. The | 


figures are given in the following table, 
in which are shown the United States 
intercoasta! cargo tonnage, segregated 
by direction, the total cargo tonuxge 
through the Canal, and the percentage 
which the intercoastal cargo was of the 
total cargo tonnage for each fiscal year. 


1926 1927 
20,159 2,562,991 2,822,598 
5,283 7,679,624 8,039,804 


9; 715, 442 2 10,242,615 


1925 
2,3 
7,398 


10,862,402 





Total cargo... . 19,567,875 


26,994,710 


23,958,836 26,037,448 27,748,215 





per cent. 41.9 


The total amount of cargo passing 
through the Canal has been affected 
largely by shipments of mineral oils 
from the west coast of the United States. 
Most of this cargo has been destined to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 
ments have fluctuated considerably dur- 
ing the years under consideration, it is 
necessary to deduct them from the total 
cargo tonnage in the intercoastal trade 
to find the growth in general cargo. The 
difference shown for each fiscal yesr in 
the following table is een the 


Dried Fruit Exports 
Heaviest Sinee War 


Ending June 30 Aggregate 
400,000,000 Pounds. 


The heaviest shipments of dried fruits 
out of the United States since the war 
occurred during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce reported in a 
statement September 15. They aggre- 
gated more than 400,000,000 pounds val- 
ued at above $32,000,000. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Exports of dried fruit from the United 
States during the fiscal year 1926-27 
totaled 402,881,000 pounds valued at 
$32,172,000, a gain of 17 per cent in 
quantity and 7 per cent in value over 
the previots year’s 344,755,000 pounds 
valued at $30,128,000, according to the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

This shipment has been the heaviest 
since the war. Prunes lead in quantity, 
the total exports amounting to 175,544,- 
000 pounds with a value of $10,969,000. 
Raisins, however, rank first in value, this 
amounting to $11,456,000 for shipments 
aggregating 152,337,000 pounds. 

Three leading markets absorb more 
than half of the total exports of dried 
fruit, the United Kingdom taking about 
25 per cent, and Germany and Canada 
each approximately 16 per cent. About 
75 per cent of total shipments of dried 
fruits reach the various European mar- 
kets but an increasing tendency towards 
expanding markets is noted especially 
in the case of raisins where the demand 
is now practically world-wide. 

The raisin trade continues to show a 


favorable and steady growth. The trade | 


with the United Kingdom, the most im- 
portant market to which American rai- 
sins are shipped, increased nearly 16 
per cent. This is especially noteworthy 
in view of the British campaign to in- 
crease the sale of Dominion-grown 
fruits. Shipments to European markets 
as a whole increased about 17 per cent 
in quantity and 16 per cent in value. 
The demand for American prunes 
continued strong and the quantity ex- 
ported during 1926-27 increased nearly 
16 per cent compared with the previous 
year. The European market, with the 
exception of France, continued favorable 
notwithstanding the large crop and 


| heavy exports from Jugoslavia during 
| the past year. 


The value of the prune 
exports, however, decreased _ slightly 
amounting to $10,969,000 compared with 
$11,625,000 a year ago. 


Outlet Proposed for 
Missouri Headwaters 


Plan to Divert Headwaters of 
Overflow from River Discussed 
With Mr. Coolidge. 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, following a conference with Presi- 
dent Coolidge on September 15, declared 
that the President had manifested great 
interest in a project outlined to him by 
the Senator which calls for diversion of 
the headwaters of the Missouri River to 
fill up Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

The Senator said an effort will be 
made to include this project in the gen- 
eral plan of flood control legislation 
which will be taken up during the next 
session of Congress. He asserted it 
would not only be of benefit to North 
Dakota by providing needed water sup- 
ply for several cities and for irrigation 
purposes but would also help to solve 
the problem of floods in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley by utilizing some of the 
water of the Missouri where it was 
needed and preventing it from going to 
swell the surplus in the jiower valley. 


As these ship- | 


| 
| 


50.4 40.6 39.3 39.1 





> sans 
United States intercoastal cargo tonnage 


through the Canal for those years, ex- 
clusive of mineral oils, and is a better in- 


dication of the general growth in this | 


trade than the total intercoastal tonnage 

shown in the first table: 

Total U.S. Mineral oils 
2,518,885 55,838 
8,199,025 38,494,405 

13,614,657 8,524,837 
9,715,442 4,832,766 

10,242,615 4,860,799 

10,862,402 4,392,682 


Difference 
2,468,047 
4,704,620 
5,089,820 
4,882,676 
5,381,816 
6,469,720 


1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
T9ZG%.. 
1927... 


| Manufacture of Shoes 





In Canada Increases 


and Shoes Produced in 
‘ Six Months. 


Approaching an output of 9,000,000 
pairs of boots and shoes, Canadian pro- 
duction for the first six months of this 
year was considerably above the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the Shoe 
and Leather Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported Septem- 
ber 15. 

The full text of its report follows: 


The shoe manufacturers of Canada 
reported an output for the first six 
months of 1927 of 8,847,761 pairs of 
boots and shoes with leather or fabric 
uppers, an increase of about 400,000 
pairs over the corresponding period of 
1926. 

The leather and other footwear im- 
ported was valued at $1,156,416. Of 
this quantity 828,537 pairs were of 


boots and shoes with leather or fabric | 


uppers (137,592 pairs for men, 153,518 
pairs for women, and 


children). 
During the same period 22,952 pairs, 


valoed at $35,494, were exported to va- | 


rious foreign markets. The import trade 
increased in valuation by approximately 
$100,000, 
clined. 


Out of a six months’ production total- 


ing 8,847,761 pairs, shoes-for men con- 
stituted 30.2 per cent, 


pairs; shoes for women, 37.7 per cent, 


or 3,339,975 pairs; shoes for misses and | 


children, 16.1 per cent, or 1,428,022 
pairs; boys’ and youth’s shoes, 773,702 
pairs, and shoes for babies and infants, 
627,643 pairs. As compared with shoe 
production during the corresponding 
period of 1926, men’s shoes inceased in 
quantity by 9.1 per cent, and women’s 
shoes by 2.3 per cent. 

The cumulative production of boots 
and shoes for the six months ended June 
30, 1927, shows welts, 2,069,816 pairs; 
McKays and all imitation welts, 3,649,- 
879 pairs; turns, 412,816 pairs; nailed, 
pegged, screw or wire fastened, 1,105,- 


823 pairs; stitchdowns, 1,534,393 pairs; | 


and all others, 75,334 pairs. In addition 
to the manufacture of boots and shoes 
with leather or fabric uppers, there was 
manufactured 134,342 pairs of 


packs, larrigans and moccasins, 320,- 


229 pairs of footwear of all kinds with | 


felt uppers; and 186,781 pairs of cloth, 
carpet, boudoir, and Indian slippers. 


President Asked to Raise 
Tariff on Spanish Onions 


Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, after a | 


conference with President Coolidge at 
the Executive Offices on September 15, 


announced that he had asked the Presi- | 
raising the tariff on | 


dent to consider 
Spanish onions under the power given 
to the Executive by the flexible pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act. 

The Senator said the onion growers of 
the country some time ago had asked the 
Tariff Commission to make an investiga- 
tion of onion production costs in Spain 
and Egypt and that the results of that 
investigation, now almost completed, are 
expected to indicate that a raise in the 
rate is needed to protect domestic 
growers. 


Two Contracts Awarded 
For Work in National Parks 


Contracts have been awarded to 
Charles M. Smith, of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, for construction of a 150 foot 
steel truss bridge with timber trestle 
approaches over the Belle Fourche 
River, Devils Tower National Monument, 
Wyoming, at his bid of $25,822.30 and 


to the Lidral Construction Company, of | 


Seattle, Washington, for clearing an 18- 


foot highway on the West Side Highway | 


Klapatche Ridge Section, Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington, at their bid 
of $14,300, it was stated orally by the 
Nationa] Park Service, Department of 
the Irterior, on September 15. 





37,327 pairs for 


while the export trade de- | 





or 2,678,419 | 


shoe | 


Shipping 


Great Britain Takes 
Bulk of Exports of 
All Radio Apparatus 


Department of Commerce 
Announces Total Shipped 
to Europe in 1926 Val- 
ued at $1,269,142. 


Exports of American radio apparatus 
to Europe amounted to $1,269,142 during 
1926, and during the first six months 
of this year have aggregated $519,920, 
the Electrical Equipment Division of the 
Department of Commerce reported in a 
statement on September 15. Following 
is the full text: 

During the year 1926 the United 
States exported radio apparatus to 
Europe valued at $1,269,142. Receiv- 
ing set components and accessories ac- 
counted for $475,599 and $372,341 of 
this amount, respectively, and shipments 
of receiving sets amounted to $259,077. 
Exports of this commodity to Europe 
during the first six months of this year 
were valued at $519,920. 


Bulk To Great Britain. 
During 1926 the United Kingdom im- 


| ported $461,479 worth of radio apparatus 


from the United States, of which radio 
receiving set components accounted for 
$238,055 and receiving set aecessories 
$125,212. Owing to the fact that low- 


| powered sets are sufficient for local re- 


ception many people make their sets at 
home, hence the demand for components 
and accessories. 

Radio magazines encourage home con- 
struction by giving details, diagrams and 
other instructions. These sets, of course, 
are not as efficient as the commercially 
manufactured set but the large saving 
realized in home-made sets make them 


| more. in demand. 


Shipments for Fiscal Year 9,000,000 Pairs of Boots | 


Low Power Sets Wanted. 

Broadcasting in Great Britain is con- 
trolled by a single organization, the 
British Broadcasting Company, which 
uses wave lengths varying from 300 to 
1,600 meters. There are 21 broadcast- 
ing and relay stations located within the 
comparatively small confines of Great 
Britain and, therefore, crystal and low 
powered sets are capable of reception 
without difficulty; consequently, the de- 
mand for higher powered sets is limited. 
The people desiring a range of stations 
require sets having tow, three, four or 
five tubes. 

During 1926 Spain and the Netherlands 
were next largest to England in import- 
ing American made radio apparatus, 
shipments amounting to $155,323 and 
$155,107, respectively. 
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Means to Determine Costs of Production 
Abroad to Be Decided by Tariff Commission 


Chairman Marvin to Bring Up Question of Procedure Re- 
specting Corn and Flaxseed in Argentina. 


The Chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, Thomas O, Marvin, announced 
orally, September 15, that he was unable 
to state at this time what steps are to 
be taken to obtain foreign production 
costs of corn and flaxseed, since Argen- 
tina has objected to sending cost agents 
to that country to gather such informa- 
tion. Argentina is the principal com- 
petitor of domestic producers. 


sion are away on vacation. Mr. Marvin 
said that he expected a quorum present 
on September 19 and at that time would 
probably present the matter to his col- 
leagues. 

Just what method will be adopted in 
computing foreign costs remains for 
the Commission to decide, he said. Use 
of invoice price values may be resorted 
to, but sometimes this method 
proved to be inaccurate, 
on subjects of an agricultural nature. 

The cost figures, Mr. Marvin said, 
probably could be based on competitive 
conditions in both the domestic and 
foreign markets. Computations 
in. ascertaining labor 
acre, and other 


siderable study 
prices, yield per 
tive markets of Argentina and the 
United States. 

In either event, the Commission 
could gather all of its data in this coun- 


try from Government channels, it was | 


said. 


The Commission has repeatedly called 
ning to complete the installation of auto- 


the attention of Congress of the diffi- 
culties in securing foreign cost infor- 
mation, and has suggested a revamping 


the desired information either on costs 
based on competitive conditions or on 
the actual invoice price values 
imported article. 
Section 315, under 
investigations are, conducted, 
that the actual foreign costs 


which these 
provide 
be ob- 


tained in order to compare them with the | E 
| ments in use in the city of Manila, and | 


domestic costs and then readjust the 
rates accordingly. 
that it is not necessary to send men 
abroad for such information, since it 
believes that it is obtainable here in 
Government channels, 


said. 


Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, commenting on the 
Tariff Commission’s abandonment of its 
plan to send representatives t Argen- 


| our own ports. 
Nearly all members of the Commis- | 





based | 
on this latter method would entail con- | 


cost 

° ‘ | 
items affected by changes in the respec- | 
| Commissioner 


of the | 
| ground cables. 


cost 
| instruments which are at present prices 


The Commission feels | 


particularly | 
through the customs authorities, it was | 


tina, stated orally that in his opinion all 
the necessary facts can be obtained at 
the American ports of entry. 

The law under which the Tariff Com- 
mission proposed to send representatives 
into another country to ascertain pro- 
duction costs and similar data, he: said, 
ought to be modified so that the Com- 
mission may secure all such data at 
The sources of infor- 
mation open to the Commission’s repre- 
sentatives at the ports, he suggested, 
could be supplemented by such informa- 
tion as might be furnished by the Amer- 
ican consuls and commercial attaches 
abroad. 


Manila to Change 


has 
particularly | 


Telephone System] 


| Will Install Automatic Vari- 


ety Within Next Six 
Months. 


Automatic telephones will be installed 
in Manila next year, the Assistant Trade 
at Manila, Wilbur K. 
Hoyt, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of his re- 
port follows: 

The Philippine Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, operating in the city of 
Manila, has announced that it is plan- 


matic telephones by the close of the first 


| quarter in 1928, according to local press. 
of the flexible provisions of the 1922 | 
Tariff Act in order that it may obtain | 


The proposed change will involve an 


expenditure of about $900,000 for mate- | 
| rials and equipment to be used in the 


changes to be made in the central office 
of the company and the laying of under- 
The above figure does 


not include the cost of the automatic 


at $18 each. 
There are approximately 13,000 instru- 


of this total about 85 per cent are of 
the automatic type. 


Incorrect Advertising 
Of Furniture Charged 


A hearing has been scheduled to de- | 


termine whether the Showers Brothers 
Company, furniture manufacturers of 
Bloomington, Ind., and Burlington, Iowa, 
are advertising as “mahogany” and “wai- 
nut” certain furniture products not made 
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Something About the Theater! 


ASHINGTONIANS might well prepare for a very pleasant surprise in the new 


home of entertainment that will be opened on Tuesday. 


b ort on Charges 
| OF Steel Dumping 


Returned to Bureau 


Additional Data Concerning 
Alleged Action of Germans 


Is Necessary, Says 

Mr. Mellon. 
| 
| 


The report on alleged dumping of Ger- 
man steel and steel products, filed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, was returned to the Bureau 
of Customs September 15, with a request 
for further information, Mr. Mellon an- 
nounced in an oral statement on that 
date. Mr, Mellon sent the document 
back to the Commissioner ef Customs, 
Ernest W. Camp, after a Brief study 

| but with the explanation that some ad- 
ditional data appeared necessary: 
| The Secretary said in making known 

a action that he desired to go fully 
into the whole question and added that 
he did not expect to have the Bureau’s 
findings before him again before the 
middle of next week. It was unlikely, 
he asserted, that any decision would be 
forthcoming for several days after he 
receives the revised report. 

Mr. Mellon refused to discuss the rec- 
ommendations of the Commissioner of 
Customs further than to say that the re- 
port as originally presented showed a 
careful examination into the problem 
developed by the charges that German 
manufacturers and producers of steel 
and steel products were selling their out- 
put in the American markets at prices 
less than their home market values, The 
Secretary declined to make known 
whether these allegations had been 
found true by the Bureau’s investigation, 
explaining that public policy required 
that the whole subject be treated as con- 
fidential until finally approved by the 
Department. 





strictly of these woods, according to an 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Advertising as “mahogany” and “wal- 
nut” certain furniture products said not 
to be made strictly of these woods, is 
charged in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against 
Showers Brothers Company, furniture 
manufacturers, of Bloomington, Ind., and 
Burlington, Iowa. 

A hearing has been set for Wednesday; 
! September 21, to take place in Chicago 
at room No. 2243 Transportation Build- 
ing,. 608 South Dearborn Street, at 10 
o’clock in the morning. George Me- 
Corkle, trial’ examiner, will preside. 
James M. Brinson, attorney, will repre- 
sent the Federal Trade Commission. 
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No effort or expense 


has been spared to create what will undoubtedly be considered the finest 
theater in the South. It will have every advantage, comfort and luxury known to the 
modern theater. 


The entrance is unique, inasmuch as the architects have taken advantage of the 
slope, and the balcony will be one short flight up and the orchestra one short flight 
down. 


The decorations and the equipment will, I assure, meet with the approval of the most 
discriminating, and the service will be a distinct feature in this institution. The light- 
ing will be in keeping with the decorative scheme, and its flexibility to conform with 
The stage is modern in every respect— 


the mood of the presentation on the stage. T 
particularly the design to receive the attrdctions from the Roxy 


York. The lighting plant is second to no theater in the world. 


Theater in New 


The prices are in reach of every one—40c in the afternoon, except seats in the mez- 
zanine, which will be 75c, except Saturday, Sunday and holiday matinees, when evening 


prices will prevail. 


The evening prices are 75c for the entire orchestra floor, 50c for 


the entire balcony, and $1.15 for the mezzanine and boxes, inclusive of war tax, 


The performances will be continuous from noon to 11 at night. 
open at 11:30 when an organ concext will be given for one-half hour. 


Of ¢ 


The doors will 


ourse, 


the doors on Sunday will open at 2:30 in the afternoon and the performances com- 
mence at 3:00. 


We could say, of course, a great deal more about the theater in detail, but we would 
much rather you come and see it and not spoil your impression by overstatement, and 
we do hope that each and every one of you will concur and agree that it is not only 
the — and finest theater in Washington, but one of the greatest theaters in the 
wor 


There you are. 


Gordially, 


MATINEE WEEK DAYS*-GENERAL ADMISSION . 


EVENINGS— 
ORCHESTRA 
LOGE SEATS 


cocccces + FC 
eccece 1.10 


“LOGE SEARS... .75c 


MEZZANINE 
BALCONY 


aeecees 6 5e 
. .40c 


EVENING PRICES PREVAIL SATURDAY, SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY MATINESS 
DOORS OPEN DAILY 11:30 A. M. 


SUNDAY 2:30 P.M. 
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Amusements 


Patents for Improvement in Race Track lor Dogs 
HeldtoBe Infringed in Substance, Notin Terms 


Change of Location 
Not Basis for Claim 


Device Is Said to Function 
the Same as That of 
* Plaintiff . 


Owen P. Smits v. AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
Raperr Racing Assocra Tron, INcoR- 
PORATED, AND OTHERS. NO. 18596, Dis- 
trict Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
LOUISIANA. 

The court found that three patents 
for improvements in race tracks for 
dogs, although not infringed in terms, 
had been infringed in substance by the 
defendahts. : 

McCaleb & McCaleb represented plain- 
tiff, T. HA. Anderson, Hugh S, Suthon, 
Nat W. Bond and W. J. Gexx represented 
defendants. 

The complete text of the opinion by 
District Judge Burns follows: , 

The original plaintiff, Owen P. Smith, 
died during, the pendency of these in- 
fringememnt proceedings. EXis widow, an 
administratrix/ was substituted, For 
convenience the issues will be discussed 
in his name. 

Smith first claimed infringement of 
six paterrts on dog racine devices, but 
withdrew three, leaving three at issue, 
viz: Patent No, 1379224, which is general 
in its scope and covers the lure con- 
veyor arm which projects horizontally 
from the rail track through a continuous 
opening im the side of the conveyer hous- 
ing; No. 1507439, which cowerrs the start- 
ing cages and No, 1507440, which cov- 
ers the housing or casing over the con- 
veyer rail track. 

These devices are susceptible of sep- 
arate use, though used conjointly, They 
are designed to induce dogs to race after 
a mechanically conveyed Gummy rabbit 
or lure projecting into the race course 
and moving ata sped of 40 or more miles 
per hour ahead of the dogs. Smith al- 
leges that the defendants, including G. 
W. Heintz, who prior to 1925 was in his 
employ im the making, use, sale and ex- 
ploitation of his inventions, infringe the 
patents on these devices; ‘that the said 
Heintz is doing business im the name of 
the American Electric Rabbit Racing 
Association; that he conspared with the 
other mamned defendants im originating 
the New Orleans Kennel Club, Inc, by 
means Of which corporatiom the said de- 
fendants did make, use, sell and lease 
unlawfully devices and apparatus em- 
bodying the inventions covered by plain- 
tiff’s letters patent. 

Patent No, 1379224 comprises four 
claims. See footnote. 


Claims Were Allowed 
By Patent Office 


These claims were allowed by the Pat- 
ent Office after the rejection of broader 
claims predicated upon prior patents for 
similar Gevices, the earliest of which was 
Pinard € 1887), covering 2 device for 
testing the speed of houmds; those of 
Moss (British, 1896); of “Walsh (1898) 
and of E-verett (1912), all covering race 
tracks for dogs. 

The Pimard Patent included the drag- 
ging of a dummy hare or Lure fastened 
to a!plate, which was attached to a long 
cord, the other end of which was wound 
about a wheel or drum, operated by a 
hand crank like a windlass, the winding 
of which would drag the dummy lure 
over the ground at the desired speed 
ahead of the animals. 

The Walsh Patent comprised a con- 
tinuous track or race course for dogs, 
a vertically inclined projecting arm over 
said track supporting a dummy lure, in 
view of the dogs, which was conveyed by 
a mechanical or motor Car on a rail 
track parallel and adjacemt to the race 
course, being separated by a fence to 
-prevent the dogs being distracted by the 
conveyer car and going tpon the con- 
veyer rail track. 

IThes Everett Patent comprised an un- 
derground cable, running im a V-shaped 
easing, 
eally inclined stem or supporting arm, 
projected above the surface of the race 
course, Conveying a lure’ as the cable 
was driven by motor at the desired speed, 
the lure being projected w1pon and car- 
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to which was attached a verti- | 


ried alomg the course and back into the 


casing by mechanical means. 


Description Is Civerz 
Of British Patent 


The Moss Patent (British) comprised 
similarly 


chanical conveyer and trolley system 


a track, a race Course, a me- | 


with a hood over the trolley wire. The | 


fencing, tunnel, hood or housing in each 
case WaS designed primarily to avoid dis- 
tracting the attention of tthe dogs from 
the lure to the conveyer and protect them 
from contact therewith. 

The elements and operating prin- 
ciples of these devices, viz, 
an oval or round race-course, an adja- 
cent underground or parallel rail track, 
a mechanical conveyer, a stuffed hare or 


dummy lure, a conveyer azxm supporting | 


same, @ fence between the course and 
the conveyer rail track ox housing over 
same, Aare variously comtained in the 
Smith combination except that the pro- 
jecting horizontally inclined arm extend- 
ing out of the continuous longitudinal 
opening in the conveyer Fhousing was a 
feature which advanced the art substan- 
tially amd was therefore of real merit. 
This was the novelty of his combina- 
tion. 

The defendants are licemsees of W. C. 
Crevelimg, under his Patemt No, 1481318 
for am animal racing track, which was 
granted three years after Smith's, It 
comprises nine claims. See footnote II. 

These claims were allowed Creveling 
by the 
jections and amegdments. All. of his 
original claims one to six had been re- 
jected on Smith's patent No, 1379224 
and on Everett, The. Cxeveling patent 
was thereby reduced to* this real inven- 
tion, which comprise? the 


arranged movable memaber pivotally 


Patent Office aftezx repeated re- | 


horizontally | 


mounted on the car and having the lure 
supporting arm rigidly connected there- 
with and having a locking or latching 
device adapted to automatically retract 
the arm to an inoperative position, the 
purpose of the device being to conceal 
the lure in the conveyer housing after 
the race. 


Defendants Claim to Have 
Averted Infringement 


The defendants admit that the appa- 
ratus they are using includes all the ele- 
ments in Smith’s combination covered 
by his Claims 1 and 2, except that their 
conveyer rail track and housing is not 
placed around the outer side of the race 
course, and except that they omit the 
element of Smith’s claims 1 and 2 con- 
sisting of “a wheel rotatably mounted 
on and supporting the arm at the pro- 
jecting end thereof’? and omit hinginge 
the arm to the car. By these alleged 
omissions they claim to have averted 
infringement. 

The question presented is whether the 
defendants actually omit an element of 
Smith’s Patent, which is a combination 
patent of elements all known to the 
prior art, and thereby avoid infringe 
ment; or, do they merely transpose one 
element, viz, by merely changing the 
location of the conveyer, rail} track and 
housing from the outer to the inner 
side of the race course, and substituting 
for the arm supporting wheel and hinge 
a known mechanical equivalent by rigidly 


attaching the projecting lure carrying 


arm to the conveyer car. 

Smith’s attorney concedes that his 
combined elements, in every ingredient, 
must have been used by the defendants 


| to sustain the charge of infringement. 


In this respect the case is similar to 
Dry Hand Mop Co. vs. Squcez-Ezy Mop 
Co., 17 Fed. (2nd) 465-466 (5th C. C. A.)-. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 4402, Volume I). 

My conclusion as to the first allered 
omission is that in 
the conveyer rail and housing from the 
outer to the inner side of the race course, 
the defendant cannot escape the charge 
of infringement of that element of 


Claims 1 and 2, which provides for the | 


location thereof either “around the outer 
side of the race course” or “adjacent 
said course on one side.” It is plainly 
not an omission of an element of the 
combination but it is a mere substitu- 
tion of one location for another. They 
have merely transposed the position of 
the conveyor car and track housing from 
the outer side of the race course to the 
igner side, or from the right hatid side 
to the left. Infringement cannot be es- 
caped by a mere transposition of a part: 
Devlin vs. Paynter, 64 Fed. 398, 400 
(CS. C. C. A.); International Time Record- 
ing Co. vs. Bundy - Recording Co., 159 
Fed. 646, 469; Walker, (5th Ed.), 348. 


Rigidity of Rule 
Is Declared Relaxed 


With regard to the omission of the 
Smith element ‘‘a_ wheel rotatably 
mounted on and supporting the arm at 
the projecting end thereof,” and the hing- 
ing of the arm to the car at the inner end, 
it is necessary to determine whether the 
general rule or its. alternative or excep- 
tion applies to this feature of the case. 
The rule was applied in th Hop case 
(supra). It is stated as Section 349 in 
“Walker on Patents”? (5th Ed.): 

“Omission of one element or ingredi- 
ent of a combination covered by any 
claim of a patent, averts any charge of 
infringement based on that claim 
whether or not the omitted ingredient 
was essential to the combination of the 
patent, and whether or not it was neces- 
sary to the operativeness of the ma- 
chine.” 

The rigidity of this rule is relaxed, 
however, by recognized exceptions, in 
which it has no application as to any- 


thing which depends upon a particular | 


form for patentability. Section 350 


states further: 

“No substitution of an equivalent, for 
any ingredient of a combination covered 
by any claim of a patent can avert a 
charge of infringement of that claim, 
whether or not the equivalent is men- 
tioned in the patent.”’ 

Reese v. Gould, 82 U. S. 187, is also 
authority for this alternative rule that 


the withdrawal of one ingredient in a | 


patented combination and the substitu- 
tion of another which was well known at 


the date of the patent as a proper sub- | 
stitute for the one withdrawn, is a mere | 
of the combination, | 


formal alteration 
and if the ingredient substituted per- 
forms substantially the same function, 
such a substitutiom of the one for the 
other will not avoid the charge of in- 
fringement. Machine Company Vv. 
Murphy, 95 U. S. 120, 125, is to the ef- 


fect that except where mere form is of | 


the essence of the invettion, the court 
should consider the devices or elements 
in the light of what they do or the fune- 
tion they perform and how they perform 
it; and to find that one thing is the same 
as another if it performs substantially 
the same function in substantially the 
Same way to obtain the same result. 


Disagrees With View 
That Smith Is Pioneer 


The immediate problem is to deter- 
maine Smith’s range of mechanical equiv- 
him who makes’ uses, or sells the 
patented thing, with the addition, to 
avoid a charge of imfringement. Walker, 
Sec. 347, citing Western Electric Co. v. 
La Rue, 139 U. S. 607. Nor does omis- 
sion avoid infringement when two ele- 
ments are united imto one integral part 
if the united part performs the sarne 
function in substamtially the same way. 
If it performs the same function, the 
fact that it also performs another func- 
tion is immaterial to the question of in- 
fringement. Walker (5th Ed.) Sec. 352, 
Sec. 376, and cases cited in foot notes. 
See specifically Kimg County Raisin and 


merely transposing. | 


| here, 
| function in both cases, each in the same , 


| way. 
; the outer 


| Was unnecessary. 


Technical Definition 
Cause of Confusion 


District Court Enters Decree in 
Favor of Defendant 
Smith, 


Fruit Co. v. U. S. Consol. Seeded Raisin 
Co, 182 Fed. 59 (C. C. A.). 
It is precisely the “laterally or hori- 
zontally inclined lure carrying arm pro- 
jecting through the continuous longi- 
tudinal opening in the conveyer hous- 
| ing” that distinguished Smith from all 
| predecessors, and he is not anticipated 

by the preceding paper patents. (182 Fed. 

59, supra). In both apparatus it is this 
| feature or element that not alone gave 
| novelty to Smith but constituted his ac- 
| tual inventiom—his idea, that turned all 
prior failures to success, quoad which 
Creveling’s patent is irrelevant. It was 
the discovery that very substantially ad- 

vanced the art, though he was only an 
| improver and not aa pioneer or primary 
inventor. 
structure which actually and successfully 
inaugurated a new amusement or indus- 
try. Vacuum Co. vy. Sexton, 239, Fed. 
898 (C. C. A.). 


Patent Held Entitled 
To Liberal Construction 
For this reason he is entitled to a lib- 


lents commensurate with the scope of his 
invention. EXibel Process Co. v. Minn. & 
| Ont. Paper Co., 261 U. S. 63, 67 L. Ed. 
261, A reading of his claim in the light 
of his specifications does not suggest an 
intention to restrict himself to the use of 
the wheel and hinge on the projecting 
| arm, which might well have been rigid 
| instead of flexible as far as function and 
operation were concerned. There is noth- 
ing to show his intention to relinquish 
to the public all forms in which his 
| invention migeht be embodied. Winans | 
| vs. Dinsmead, 15 How. 330, 14 L. Ed. 
717; Westerm= Electric Co. vs. Larue, 139 
U. S. 601; Hoyt vs. Horn, 145 U. S. at 
p. 309. | 

The rule im Reese vs. Gould, 82 U.S. 
| 187, seems to be.applicable, because the 
| extended arm, inclined variously, but | 
| rigidly attached to the conveyer, was 
/ well known in the art before either 
| Smith’s or Greveling’s patent. The rule 
was there stated thus: Unquestionably 
the withdrawal of one ingredient in a 
patented combination and the substitu- 
tion of another, which was well known 
| at the date of the patent as a proper 
| substitute for the one withdrawn, is a 
| mere formal alteration of the combina- 
tion: and if the ingredient substituted 
performs substantially the same func- 
| tion as the one withdrawn, such a sub- 
| stitution would not avert the charge of | 
infringement. 

As I appreciate the mechanical values 
the lateral horizontally inclined 
lure supporting arm performed the same 





The rotatably mounted wheel at 
end was the mere comple- 
ment of the hinge on the conveyer at 
the other. Omitting the hinge, the wheel 
Adopting rigidity at 
the inner end of the arm by omitting 
| the hinge was a mere formal alteration. 
| In this I am _ guided also by what the | 
Supreme Court said in the Machine Co. 
| vs. Murphy case (cited supra): the court 
| or jury are mot to judge about similari- 
ties or differences by the names of things 


His combination produced a | 


eral construction, with a range of equiva- | 





but are to look at the machines or de- | 
vices, or elements in the light of what | 
| they do or what office or function they | 
perform, and how they perform it and | 
to find that one thing is substantially 
| the same as another if it performs sub- 
stantially the same function, in sub- | 
stantially the same way to obtain the | 
same result. Cited in Yancey vs. En- 
| right, (5 C. C. A.) 230 Fed. 641, 646. 


Advances Resulted 
From Adaption of Lure 
Here Smith - successfully 

known elements. 

The substantial advance he 
in the art resulted principally from 
his adaptation of a horizontally in- | 
clined lure supporting arm projecting | 
out of a longitudinal continuous ' open- | 
ing in the conveyer housing, the | 
general principles and construction of | 
which were known and used variously | 
| in elevated street railway systems for 
housing, concealing and protecting third | 
rails; and otherwise in various other 
industries, as appears from the exhibits | 
showing the prior state of the art. But | 
Smith introduced the combination to the 
art of dog racing. Within the narrow 
| confines of that particular art or field 
| of activity he is entitled to a liberal 
| consideration as an inventor, and to ac- 
tual protection of his rights against de- 
liberate invasions on the part of others. 

The object of the patent law, accord- 
ing to Walker (Sec. 185), is to secure to 
inventors a monopoly of which they have 
actually inwented or discovered, and it 
ought not to be defeated by a too strict 
and technical adherence to the letter of 
| the statute, or by the application of 
artificial rules of interpretation. Consol. 
Paper Bag case (cited supra). 

In Consolidated Valve Co. v. Crosby, 
113 U. S. 157, 179, 28 L. Ed. 939, 946, 
the Supreme Court said that the inventor 
there had: 

“Brought to success what prior in- 
ventors had essayed and partly accom- 
plished. He used something which had 
been used before but he added just what 
was necessary to make the whole a prac- 
tically valuable and economical appara- 
tu. And the speedy and extensive 
adoption of Richardson’s valves are facts 
in harmony with the evidence, that his 
valve contained just what the prior 
valves had lacked; and go to support 
the conclusion at which we have arrived 
on the question of novelty. When the 
ideas necessary to success are made 
known, and a structure embcedying those 
j ideas are given to the world, it is ¢asy 


combined 


made 








| struction. 
' Chinese copying of its claim No. 1. He | 


| justable, 
| frame timbers, because they may be re- 


| truss 


for a skillful mechanic to vary the form, 
but mechanism which is equivalent, is 
therefore in a case of this kind an in- 
fringement.” 

In Section 851 Walker says that com- 
bination patents would generally be 
valueless in the absence of a right to 
equivalents, for few combinations now 
exist or can hereafter be made which do 
not contain at least one element an effi- 
cient substitute for which could readily 
be suggested by any person skilled in 
the particular art, Thrall v. Poole, 89 
F, 721. 

The facts of record here make this 
doctrine applicable to this case. Crevel- 
ing’s later contribution to the art, of a 
pivotal dise device on the conveyer by 


which the arm is automatically retracted | 


from an operative to an inoperative po- 
sition, does not alter the fact that mee 
rigidity was substituted for vertical flex- 
ibility in the arm itself. The element of 
novelty in Smith consisted of the lateral 
or horizontal arm projected out of the 
continuous opening of the housing. I re- 
peat, it was this idea that made the com- 
bination successful. It was the difference 
between Smith’s success and the failure 
of his predecessors. It was then easy for 
a skilled mechanic to substitute a known 
equivalent for an omitted element when 
attempting to evade a charge of jnfringe- 
ment. Walker (5th Ed.) 350, 353; Bundy 


| Mfg. Co. v. Detroit Time Register Co., 


94 Fed. 524, 538. See also Miller v. Eagle 
Mfg. Co., 151 U. S, 208. The claim of 


the patentee should be liberally construed | 


and applied, if that is necessary, to up- 
hold and not destroy his rights as an in- 
ventor by the deliberate evasions of the 
infringer. Walker (5th Ed.) Sec. 185. 

Under the circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that the defendants can not avert 
the charges of infringment by the alleged 
omission of the wheel and hinge, because 
of the substituted equivalent. 

Patent No. 1507440 relates to the hous- 
ing of the conveyer car and tracks, and 
resulted from a suggestion of the Patent 
Office Examiner when Smith’s No. 1879- 


224 was under application. This is also | 
a combination patent. The claims allowed | 


show the following elements in combina- 
tion: 


In a continuous housing for concealing | 


a rail track and conveyer car having a 
laterally 
said track— 

1. Posts set in ground at the sides of 
said track; 


2. Timbers attached to ‘said posts to 
| form a frame; 


38. Boards attached to said timbers to 
form a continuous enclosure above said 
track and housing and having 


Elements Described 
For Housing Patent 


4, A continuous opening in ‘one side 


| of said housing adapted to permit ex- 
| tension of the laterally extending arm; 


5. Truss rods attached to the closed 
side of the housing adapted to support 
the side of said housing above the said 
continuous opening; 

Claim 2. Ina continuous housing for 
concealing a rail track and conveyer car 
having a laterally extending arm: 


1. Posts on either side of the track; ; 


2. Timbers attached to the upper and 
lower ends of the posts to form a frame; 

3. Upper timbers being inclined up- 
wardly; 

4. Adjustable stay rods connecting the 


upper ends of the posts to support the 
' 


inner side of the.wall frame; 

5. Boards attached to the frame to 
form a covering; 

6. One side of the covering having a 
continuous opening therein 
which the arm extends. 

Claim 3 is practically 


3 the 
cept that it provides for ‘ 


same ex- 


ends of the outer post and supporting 
the inner post therefrom.” 
The defendants deny infringement by 


their construction, which omits the truss | 


or stay rod element of each claim, or 


| any equivalent thereof, and has no stay | 


or support connected to the upper ends 
of the posts. No pretense is made by 
defendants to a patent for their con- 
The plaintiff says it is a mere 


offers expert witnesses who say that the 
2x4 braces of defendant are an equivalent 


| substitute for plaintiff’s stay or truss 


rods; that these wooden braces are ad- 
though nailed to the housing 


moved and renailed if necessary. De- 
fendants’” expert witnesses claim the con- 
trary, viz., that whereas the stay or 
fods of plaintiff may be 
operated to adjust the alignment 
of the roof by screwing the turn- 
buckles thereon, the defendants 
would be required to dismantle the 
roof of theirs by knocking or prying the 


| wooden braces loose to: make an adjust- 
The de- | 
fendants finally contend that they have 
| employed the common, ordinaily work- 
man’s expedient of bracing the roof tim- | 
bers, in the sense operating to produce | 
| the result of the adjustable truss or stay 


ment and renail them in place. 


rods of the Smith patent; that in con- 
sidering the question of equivalency, the 
court should bear in mind the claims 


| which the plaintiff tried to get, but which 


the Patent Office required him to sur- 
render and which were eliminated by 
amendment. 

I have examined the file wrapper with 
reference to the Bertram Patent No. 
729120, which covered a third rail elec- 
tric railway device comprising housing 
for the third rail device. The rejection 
of Smith’s original claims 1 and 3 on 
Bertram were made on the ground that 
the contact carriage in Bertram was con- 
sidered the equivalent of Smith’s con- 
veyer car. His clam 4 was rejected on 
Bertram as “there would be no inven- 
tion involved in placing a door on Ber- 
tram’s cover.” Other claims were re- 
jected merely as vague and indefinite. 
Smith’s acquiescence in these rejections 
does not justify defendants’ contention 
that the adjustable truss or stay rod ele- 
ment im each of the allowed claims is 
essential, and that under claims 2 and 3 
it is essential that the adjustable stay 
rods be connected to the upper ends of 
the posts. 

To continued the 

September 17, 


be in issue of 


extending arm operated upon | 





threugh | 


‘screw threaded ! 
| adjustable stay rods secured to the upper 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


= HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Contract—In 1919 appellant agreed to estab- 
lish a regular steamship service to Hamburg, Germany, as soon as the re- 
strictions against dispatching commercial ships direct to that port were re- 


moved and to carry for. appelle 


not less.than 650 tons on the first steamer. 


Appellant subsequently dispatched a ship to that port on a license issued by 


War Trade Board, the cargo consisting solely of foodstuffs. 


Held, appellant 


breached contract by not giving appellee space on that ship dispatched prior 
to removal of further restrictions.—Morris & Company, Now Known as Amer- 
ican Food Products Co. vy. Kerr Steamship Co., Inc. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
2nd Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 2078, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Combination Patent: Change of Location.—A com- 
bination patent for dog racing device which specifies a conveyor rail and 
housing “around the outer side of the race course” is infringed by a structure 
having these elements on the inner side of the course, the mere change of loca- 


tion not avoiding infringement even of a combination patent. 


Smith patent 


1379224 valid and infringed—Smith v. American Electric Rabbit Racing Asso- 
ciation (District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana: 1927).—Yearly Index 


Page 2020, Col, 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Range of Equivalents: Patent Office Rejection of Broad Claims.— 

A patent for a box or cage for simultaneously releasing a plurality of dogs 
for racing purposes is entitled to wide range of equivalents, even though broad 
claims were rejected on horse race starting devices in the Patent Office, be- 
cause the art disclosed no dog race starting device, and a defendant whose 
device functions the same and gives the same result is guilty of infringement, 


even though his structure departs from plaintiff’s claims. 


Smith patent 


1507439 valid and infringed—Smith vy. American Electric Rabbit Racing Asso- 
ciation (District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana: 1927)—vYearly Index 


Page 2020, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Equivalents: Adjustable Metal Truss Rod and 

Wooden Stay Members.—A patent for a housing of a conveyor car and 
track for race tracks, which calls for adjustable metal truss rod or stay rod 
roof and open side support is infringed by wooden truss or stay members, 


these being mechanical equivalents. 


Smith patent 1507440 valid and infringed. 


—Smith v. American Electric Rabbit Racing Association (District Court, East- 


ern District of Louisiana: 1927).— Yearly Index Page 2020, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Improvement Invention Given Liberal Interpreta- 

tion: Omission of Elements.—Even a mere improvement invention is en- 
titled to liberal interpretation, and a defendant who adopted the feature of the 
patent which constituted patentee’s substantial advance in the art and consti- 
tuted the difference between the patentee’s success and the failure of his pre- 
decessors, is guilty of infringement, even though he omits some of the elements 
Smith patent 1879224 valid and infringed.—Smith v. 
American Electric Rabbit Racing Association (District Court, Eastern District 
of Louisiana: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2020, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


of the patent claims. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Illuminating Devices.—Where the C. C. A. (2) had 

awarded a preliminary injunction to the plaintiff in suit and the affidavits 
submitted at said preliminary injunction were substantially in accord with 
facts established at trial court; held, patent 1354,262 valid and infringed.— 
Ine. (District Court, Southern District of 
New York: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2020, Col. 


Mathieu v. Mitchell-Vance Co., 


PATENTS: Illumination: Test of Invention—Objective illumination as meas- 

ured by photometer is no criterion of the physiological effect as regards 
clearness, comfort and satisfaction.—Mathieu y. Mitchell-Vance Co., Inc. (Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New York: 1927).—yYearly\ Index Page 2020, 


Col. 2 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: Mechanical and Design Patents—Where difference 

in the proportions and the contour of/units disclosed in the plaintiff’s 
structural patent 1354262, September 28, 1920, and in the plaintiff’s design 
patent 64122, March 4, 1925, due to changes made to facilitate molding of 
units, is too slight to constitute invention in design patent over structural 


Mathieu v. Mitchell-Vance Co., Inc. (Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New York: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2020, 


patent, design patent held invalid. 


Col. 7 (Volume IT). 


Paient Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division) ; C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1553571, Des. 64869, Des. 64870, Des. 
64871, Des. 64872, Des. 64878, Des. 64941, 
Des. 65309, Des. 65622, Des. 65624, L. Stras- 
ser, Watch case, filed. Aug. 19, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 42-376, Nov-E-Line 
Mfg. Co., Inc. v. The Diel Watch Case 
€o., Inc. 

1554928, 1562122, 
1522344.) 

1591569, 1617171, 1617172, 1617174, 1617177, 
1617178, 1617179, 1667180, 1617181, 1630811, 
1630812. (See 1038504.) 

T. M. 95225, C. N. Miller, Candy. filed 
July 19, 1927, D. C. Conn.’ (New Haven), 
Doe. 1914, C. N. Miller Co. v. The Roberts- 
Frank Co., Ine. 

Des. 64869, 64870, 
64941, 65309, 65622, 

Des. 66119, 67279, 681388. (See 1521259.) 
(Notices under Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 

Feb. 18, 1922.) 

1022140, C. Hubert, Portable lighter, filed 
Ame. 26, 1627, D.. C.. & D. X. Y., Doe. B 
43-258, M. E. Bernhardt Co., Inc, v. R. Gans 
(The Randes Impdrting Co.). 

1041585, C. P. Borton, Sewing machine, 
filed Aug. 26, 1927, D. C., N. D.N. Y., Doc. 
1126, Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
v. Union Special Machine Co. 

1045127, Denitz & Jacobs, Door helder, 
appeal filed Dec. 1926, 2d Cir.,~ Doc. 
9481, A. M. Gallinger et al. v. J. H. Haw- 
kins, Inc. Vecree reversed (notice dated 
Aug. 23, 1927.) 

1139427, 1140354, R. B. Lopart, Inalter- 
able white product, appeal filed Aug. 24, 
1927, 8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doc, 7947, C. P. 
DeLore vy. St. Louis Lithopone Co.; et al. 

1140354. (See 1139427.) 

1173079, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Selective 
tuning system, filed July 25, 1927, D. C,, 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-265, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America et al. v. E. B. Latham & 
Co. Consent and order of discontinuance, 
Aug. 26, 1927. 

1174008, 1177105, S. If. Henderson, Art 
of preserving eggs, filed Aug. 19, 1927, D. 
c., N. D Calif., Doc. E. 1934, Kasser Egg 
Process Co. v. Poultry Producers of Cen- 
tral California. 

1177105, (See 1174008.) 

1240620. (See Re. 15147.) 

1241778 (See Re. 15147.) 

1307734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, filed Aug. 22, 1927, D.C, M. D. Pa., 
Doc. E 545, The Bassick Mfg.Co. v. Teapot 
Dome Oiler Co., Inc. Same, tied July 26, 
1927, D.C, N. Db. Ohio (EB. Div.), Doe. 2367, 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. The Airshot Lub- 
rication Co. Held valid, and claims 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 8 14 and 15 infringed, injunction 
granted, Aug. 22, 1927. 

1358017, R. Riley, Dirt scraper, Re. 15704, 
Same, Automatic road and surface scraper, 
filed Jan, 2, 1925, D. C., S, D, Calif. ¢€-Los 
Angeles), Doc. 1-61-M, J. S, Reynolds v. 
I.. M. Davenport, et al. Claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 of 1358017 held valid and infringed; 
claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of Re. 15704 
valid but not infringed, injunction granted, 
Aug. 26, 1927. 

1378214. (See Re. 15147.) , 

1390376, R. A. Oglesby, Automatic speed 


1565493, 1567328. (See 


64871, 64872, 64873, 


29 
“4, 


governor for internal combustion engines, 
filed Aug. 27, 1927, D. C. Ind. (South Bend), 
Doc. FE 45, Quick Action Ignition Co. et al. 
v. The Maytag Co. 

1454843, H. E. Brown, Under reamer, 
filed Aug. 19, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. EM-86-M, A. J. Campbell, 
et al. (Grant Oil Tool Co.) v. Duro Engi- 
neering Co. 

1487042, J. T. Wilkins, Gas meter, filed 
Aug. 27, 1927, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
43-29, The Connersville Blower Co. v. P. H. 
& F. M. Roots Co. 

1492982, G. F. C. Houghton, Diaphragm 
for sound reproducing instruments, filed 
May 26, 1927, D.C. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41- 
392, The Balsa Wood Co., Inc., v. The Balsa 
Laboratories, Inc., et al. Decree pro con- 
fesso as against Holland Radio Stores, Inc. 
sustaining patent, adjudging infringement 
and granting injunction, Aug. 30, 1927. 

1493670, C. E. Galvin, Rotary wire brush 
and constructing same, filed Aug. 25, 1927, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2380, The 
Ridgely Trimmer Co. v. The Manufacturers 
Brush Co. 

1510824, 


(Volume IT). 


’ 


L. 0. Bird, Draft, rigging, filed 
Nov. 21, . 1924, D. C.. S. D. Calif. CLos 
Angeles), Doc. EI-50, IL. O. Bird et al. 
(Davenport Mfg. Co.) v. BD. Griswold & Co. 
Claims 1 and 2 held void, bill dismissed, 
Aug. 26, 1927. 

1605411, C.0. Weber, Nonoscillating radio 
frequency selective amplifier, filed Nov. 4, 
1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-70, Elec- 
tric Service Engineering Corporation v. 
F, A. D. Andrea, Inc. Dismissed, Aug. 20, 
1927. 

1614136. (See Re. 16461.) 

Re. 14516, S. J. Nordstrom, Lubricated 
hydraulic plug valve, filed Aug. 24, 1927, 
DC, S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-390, Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co. v. Barber Asphalt Co, 

Re. 15147, 1878214, E. T. Brigham, Towel 
rack, 1241778, F. W. Stockton, Multiple 
towel holder, 1240620, Same, Towel cabinet, 
1479599, A. Grub, Same, filed Aug. 8, 1927, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-314, J. Rousso 
v. Eleo Towel Cabinet Co., Inc. 

Re. 15147, E. T. Brignam, Towel rack, 
fied Aug. 31, 1927, D. C., S. D. N..Y., Doc. 
E 43-54, J. Rousso v. New York Towel 
Supply Co. 

Re. 16461, M.C. A. Latour, Audion or lamp 
relay or amplifying apparatus, 1614136, 
Same, Thermonic amplifying apparatus, 
filed Aug. 19, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 42-8373. Latour Corporation v. E. B. 
Latham & Co. 
J 





Patent on Lighting 


Device Infringed by 
Modified Structure 


Difference in Proportions 


and Contour of Units Held 
Too Slight to Constitute 
~  _Invention. 


Grace E. MartuHiev, PLIANTIFF, V. MIT- 
CHELL-VANCE Co. INC. Equity 29-73. 
DISTRICT Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
oF NEW York. 

Patent 1354262 for Illuminating De- 
vice held valid and infringed while de- 
sign patent 64122 was held invalid in 
view of above mechanical patent. Court 
held that distribution of light as meas- 
ured by photometer may or may not 
be satisfactory depending upon whether 
physiological requirements are satisfied 
or violated. 

William T. Kneiszer and Robert S., 
Blair for Plaintiff. Dodson and Roe for 
Defendant. . 

The full text of the opinion of a 
Bondy is as follows: 

The plaintiff brought this suit to re- 
strain the defendant from infringing 
United States Letters Patent No. 


| 1354262, issued September 28, 1920, and 


United States Design Letters Patent 
No. 64122, issued March 4, 1925, to Fred- 
erick W. Mathieu, her assignor. 

Trade Mark Injunction Asked. 

The defendant denies the plaintiff’s 
right to bring the action, the validity and 
infringement of the patents and claims 
a shop right in the design patent, and 
in a cross bill it asks for an injunction 
restraining the plaintiff from using the 
Trade Mark “T. R. B.” 

A preliminary injunction was granted 
by Judge A. N. Hand upon the struc- 
tural patent No. 1354262. Had he or the 
Circuit Court of Appeals entertained any 
doubt as to the plaintiff’s right to main- 
tain the suit, or the validity, or the in- 
fringement of the patent, Judge Hand’s 
order restraining pendente lite the in- 
fringement of the adjudicated patent 
would not have been made nor affirmed 
(7 Fed. (2) 827). 

Judge Hand expressly stated that 
there was no basis for the contention 
that the plaintiff did not have title or the 
contention that the defendant had shop 
rights in the design patent. 

With all the prior art patents relied 
on by the defendant at the trial before 
him, Judge Hand stated that he found 
none whose structure greatly resembles 
Mathieu’s lamp. 

Falls Within Patent Claims. 

With reference to the contention that 
the defendant did not infringe the struc- 
tural patent because defendant made 
only the lighting unit illustrated in the 
design patent, Judge Hand said that the 
contending that Mathieu should be re- 
stricted to the exact embodiment of the 
structure illustrated in his drawing is 
against fhe language of the specifica- 
tions, and an unreasonable limitation, 
and that the defendant’s slightly modi- 
fied.structure falls within the claims of 
the patent and that there, therefore, 
could be no doubt about infringement. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals said 
that the only substantial defense pleaded 
is that an earlier design patent No. 
55296 and the structural or mechanical 
patent 1354262 constitute a case of 
double patenting. Approving all that 
Judge Hand said with reference to this 
defense, it said that the design patent 
does not indicate the material for the 
globe, or if of glass, what kind—trans- 
lucent, transparent or opalescent—nor 
how the globe is to be made, whether 
unitary or in parts, an dthat, therefore, 
the structural patent is not a case of 
doubie patenting over the earlier de- 
sign. 

The facts established at the trial are 
in substzntial accord with the affidavits 
on which the preliminary injunction was 
granted, and the contentions now made 
are the same as those considered and 
decided by the court in granting and 
affirming the issuance of the injunction 
pendente lite. 

The defendant introduced a_ large 
number of exhibits showing that the 
lighting units disclosed by the prior art 
produce a photometric curve or light dig- 
tribution. similar to the distribution n 
duced by the Mathieu unit. 

The Mathieu unit, however, has fea- 
tures of construction and action which 
are not affected by the light curve. It 
also appears by the testimony of experts 
taht with the same objective illumina- 
tion, that is, the same distribution. of 
light as measured by a photometer, the 
illumination may be very satisfactory or 
entirely unsatisfactory, depending on 
whether physiological requirements are 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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Promoters Defend Plan for Development of Potomac 


PusuisHep WITHOU® COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Water Power 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1927 


Public Utilities 


As Superior in Scenic Beauty and Structurally Safe 


Objections Raised 
Considered in Brief 


Industrialization of Washing- 
ton Through Availability of 
Power Regarded as Absurd. 


The Potomac. River Corporation, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, applicants before the 
Federal Power Commission for a tem- 
porary permit to protect its project for 
the development of water power on the 
Potomac River, in a brief filed with the 
office of the District Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as representative of the 
Federal Power Commission entered a 
defense of the proposed construction of 
dams across the Potomac River at Chain 
Bridge and Great Falls. The brief con- 
sidered objections to the project prin- 
sally based upon allegations of pros- 
Six destructions of scenic beauty in 
an area considered as an adjunct to the 
parking plans of the national capital and 
on the score of industrialization of 
Washington as a result of the power to 
be made available by the development. 

The brief claims for the project, as it 
would appear on completion, scenic ad- 
vantages comparable with present condi- 
tions, denies that the waterfalls at Great 
Falls would be entirely obliterated, and 
criticizes the suggestion of industrializa- 
tion of Washington as absurd. 

Resisting the viewpoint that the monu- 
ments of the National Capital would be 
in constant jeopardy from inundation 
through possibility of a break in the 
projected dams, it is asserted that such 
mishaps do not happen where dams are 
properly constructed. Proposed employ- 
ment of competent engineers and Fed- 
eral supervision of construction, it is 
declared, would assure security. 

Appeal is finally made to the letter 
of the law respecting water-power de- 
velopment of navigable streams, and 
confidence is expressed that the Federal 
Water Power Commission will reach a 
decision as to the advisability of devel- 


opment of the Potomac River from a j 


practical viewpoint as intended in that 
legislation, and not be controlled by 
doubtful sentiment. 

In the issue of September 15 appeared 
the full text of a brief submitted by 
the American Civic Association, which 
follows the line of objection of earlier 
protests against the project. The com- 
plete text of the brief of the Potomac 
River Corporation is as follows: 

In response to your invitation of Au- 
gust 3, 1927, we wish to present for 
your consideration the following state- 
ment concerning our application of May 
11, 1927: 

1. This application is for a preliminary 
permit. Under the provisions of Section 
5 of the Act of Congress, approved June 
10, 1920, such permits are issued “for the 
sole purpose of maintaining priority of 
application’ for a license,” thereby en- 
abling the permittee, with reasonable 
assurance of safety as against other pos- 
sible applicants, as stated in Section 4(e) 
of the Act, “to secure the data and to 
perform the acts required by Section 9 
hereof.” 

2. On consulting Section 9 of the Act, 
it will be observed that its main require- 


ment ‘is the submission of “such maps, | 


plans, specifications, and estimates of 
cost as may be required for a full under- 
standing of the proposed project.” While 
the applicant has already made large ex- 
penditures for surveys, borings, and pre- 
liminary studies, these merely afford evi- 
dence indicating that more elaborate and, 
therefore, more costly investigations are 
needed before definite conclusions can be 
formed as to the most efficient scheme of 
development and its commercial feasibil- 
ity. 

Construction Not Authorized 


By Preliminary Permit 

3. The issue of the permit constitutes 
no guaranty on the part of anyone that 
the project to which the permit relates is 
feasible. Neither does it constitute an en- 
wi on the part of the Government 

hat a license will be issued to the per- 
mittee. 

It is merely a promise that, should the 
Federal Power Commission deem the 
issue of a license to be consistent with 
the interests of the public, and, should 
the permittee, within the time limit stip- 
ulated in the permit, make application for 
such license, accompanied by plans and 
other competent evidence showing the 
details of an efficient, practicable devel- 
opment, the permittee will have prior 
claim to the license over all others who 
might later intervene and make applica- 
tion for a license. 

It will be observed that the permit 
now asked for will not authorize any 
work of construction by the permittee. 
If issued, it will simply afford him the 
opportunity to make more detailed in- 
vestigations and studies than have hith- 
erto been possible or justifiable. 

4, This statement has been prepared in 
anticipation of the public hearings at a 
time when we were not .fully informed 
concerning all the objects which may be 
presented to our application. We have, 
however, been furnished with copies of 
the adverse briefs of the National Park 
and Planning Commission, and of the 
National Popular Government League, 
and we have also seen press reports of 
objections made by others. We shall 
take up these objections in the succeéd- 
ing paragraphs. 

Letter of the National Park and Plan- 
ning Commission of July 18, 1927: 

5. This objection to our application is 
based on several principal grounds. The 
first is that the Chain Bridge and Great 
Falls dams, as proposed by us, would in- 
terfere with the best development of a 
park project along this portion of the 
Potomac, the Park and Planning Com- 
mission being of the opinion that this 
park would be more beautiful if the river 
and its banks were preserved in their 
prifesent condition. 

' 6, While the opinion of some of the 
taambers of the Park and Planning Com- 


| remaining months. 











mission in matters of scenic beauty is 


entitled to great weight, we believe that, 
in the brief which they submitted, insuf- 
ficient weight has been given to the favor- 
able aspects of our project, judged from 
the scenic and other standpoints, and 
that unduly great weight has been 
given to damage alleged as likely to re- 
sult from the project. 

7. In its natural state, the discharge 
of the Potomac varies widely. While the 
records given in the report printed in 
Senate Document No. 403, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, Third Session, are not com- 
plete to date, they cover 23 water years, 
between October 1, 1896, and September 
30, 1919. During that time the lowest 
discharge was 653 c. f. s. on September 
20, 1914, and the highest, 248,000, on 
March 2, 1902. 

The flow was less than 3,000 c. f. s. for 
over 20 per cent of the time, and in 1914- 
15 it averaged only 1,700 c. f. s. for 120 
consecutive days, beginning about the 
first:of August. The greatest flood on 
record, that of June 2, 1889, had a dis- 
charge of about 390,000 c. f. s. It reached 
a height of about 16 feet above the sur- 
face of the coping of the present dam at 
Great Falls and of 43.3 feet above tide 
level at Chain Bridge. 

8. The records indicate the floods are 
likely to occur from early in January to 
the middle of June and that low water 
may be found at any time during the 
The hydrographs 
show that the Potomac River has a 
watershed that lends itself to rapid run- 
off and) that, as a consequence? the river 
is flashy, high waters are pronounced in 


while low discharges are frequent and 
prolonged. 

9. Floods are destructive and, when 
they reach the volume ,of the flood of 
1869, or even that of 1924, they do great 
damage. In fact, at such times, the un- 
restrained river presents, so far as con- 
cerns the National Capital, some of the 
dangers noticed in the brief of the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission, 
while in other localities it does all the 
harm and creates all the danger to life 
and property that usually characterize 
great flgods everywhere, those of the 
Mississippi River being a recent familiar 


| example. 


Obviously, such conditions are not con- 


ducive to the use and enjoyment of a | 


park that might be created to include the 


portions of the river banks below flood | “ : 3 : 
| for less serious consideration. 
| ample, notice is taken of the danger to | 


levels. 
10. Extreme low flow creates all along 
the Potomac unsightly and unsanitary 


' conditions fully as objectionable as those 


due to floods, and such conditions gen- 
erally exist during the summer and early 
fall months, the period devoted by people 
of moderate means to vacations and out- 
door recreation. 


Stages of Potomac 
Shown in Photographs 


11. Merely to illustrate the appearance 
of the Potomac River at extreme stages, 


we aitach hereto photographs showing | 


various aspects of the flood of 1924 
whigh, as the redords show, carried only 
about half of the volume of the flood of 
June 3, 1899. In addition, there is an- 
other series of photographs of low water 
conditions. a 

The points we desire to enforce by 
means of these photographs is that, from 
the standpoint of park construction and 
maintenance, and of recreation, these 
conditions of extreme high and very low 
flow cannot possibly be desirable. Some 
reduction of flood violence and some addi- 
tion to the nearly stagnant summer river 
would both be improvements. 

12. Our proposal is to equalize the flow 
of the Potomac as far as now appears to 
be commercially feasible. The average 
annual run-off of the’ Potomac is 8,616,- 
000 acre feet. At present, we feel that 
we are warranted in planning to create 


reservoirs to store about one-fifth of this 
run-off, from 1,400,000 to 1,600,000 acre 


feet, as a means of raising the minimum 
flow to 6,000 c. f. s. 

13. The effect of this storage on floods 
is sure to be beneficial and may prove to 
be of vital consequence. Its effect on the 
river and on Great Falls will be most 
helpful during periods of prolonged low 
water, when, at every point below the 
confluence of the south ‘branch of the 
Potomac, the discharge will be increased 
from the extremely small natural flow 
to an amount reasonably adequate for 
satisfactory scenic and sanitary condi- 
tions. ‘ 

14. These reservoirs will be costly. 
They cannot be created as part of a 
power project unless the opportunity is 
afforded to utilize the stored water 
through a sufficient head. We have hith- 
erto figured that the head of about 260 
feet, proposed by us to be developed, 
represents the ‘minimum that must be 
made available if the reservoirs are to be 
created. 

15. Thus, unless the dams jat Chain 
Bridge and Great Falls are authorized, 
the reservoirs will not be created, and, 
as a result, there will be perpetuated nat- 
ural conditions of flow affecting unfavor- 
ably not only the very park in which the 
Park and Planning Commission is inter- 
ested but also a far larger area of su- 
perior recreational value extending from 
near Cumberland to Great Falls. 


Great Falls to Slow 


Notwithstanding Dams 

16. We question whether the Park and 
Planning Commission has given adequate 
thought to the low water conditions 
above outlined. In any event, we feel 
that the sanitary benefits our project will 
incidentally bring to the people of the 
Potomac Valley above Great Falls and its 
effect'in helping to moderate great floods 
are fully as important as the preserva- 
tion unchanged, of existing conditions 
for the purpose of creating a park which 
might be regarded by the average citizen 
as in no degree superior to such park as 
might exist side hy side with our power 
development. 

17. The National Park and Planning 
Commisdion asserts that our project 
works “would do away with the Great 





Destruction of Falls 
By Dams Is Denied 


Federal, Power Commission Is 
Asked to Conform to Law 
in Reaching Decision. 


Falls, Little Falls and rapids, and would 
entirely change the character of the 
gorge, repeating artifically wide quiet 
bodies of water and relatively low banks 
of the lower river.” 

18. In making this statement this com- 
mission seems to imply that the falls and 
rapids at all times possess the beauty 
and animation that accompany flowing 
water discharging in liberal quantities 
over a rough and steep bed of rocks and 
boulders. This is not a fact. 


During a large portion of every year | 


the Potomac, at and beiow Great Falls, 
discharges a puny trickle through a mass 
of dark, damp and depressing looking 
rocks. At such times neither the falls 


| nor the rapids contribute to the enjoy- 


ment as much as would the quiet waters 
oz an ample and weil supplied lake, one 
whose level is held practically constant 


| at all seasons of the year. 


19. Moreover, it is not a fact that 
Great Falls would be done away with. 
During all periods when the natural 
flow, as modified by our reservoirs, would 
exceed 6,000 c. f. s., water would dis- 
charge over the Great Falls. 


With moderate or high river stages, | 


the discharge over the Great Falis would 


volume, and usually brief in duration, | be little differeht from its present state. 


| When the river discharge was very low, 


the power project would undoubtedly in- 
terfere with the flow over the Great Falls 
and we admit that Little Falls and the 
rapids would be permanently obliterated, 

We believe that the creation of a fine 
lake, with the opportunity that it would 
give for boating, swimming, and other 
allied forms of outdoor recreation would 
amply compensate for the losses to which 
the Park and Planning Commission 
refers. This view appears to be sup- 
ported by well-informed opinion as, for 
example, by the Executive Secretary of 
the Federal Power Commission in his 


; Statement of May 10, 1924, before the 


Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

20. Other points raised by the Park 
and Planning Commission, seem to call 
For ex- 


public monuments and buildings due to 
possible failure of the dams, or due to 
their possible destruction by airplane 


| attacks or demolition in time of war. 


Dams occasionally fail, it is true, but 


| such failures are exceedingly rare, and 


there is no case recorded of an actual 


failure of a properly designed and built 
dam on a foundation of sound rock. 


Experiences Engineers 


To Assure Security 

In this case the dams would be 
designed by experienced and successful 
engineers and both their design and their 
construction would be scrutinized and 
supervised by the War Department and 
the Federal Power Commission. It is 
proper to assume that no precaution 
necessary for public safety would be 
omitted. 

21, Another point advanced against 
the project is its presumed effect in in- 
dustrializing the National Capital. No 
such danger confronts the public. 

The situation of Washington and the 
character of its population are such that 
the city is not in line to be industrial- 
ized, and the applicants have no intention 
to adopt any plan to market energy that 
would injure Washington. On the con- 
trary, the availability of a considerable 
quantity of hydroelectric energy will 
tend to obviate the necessity for fuel 
combustion in providing the power which 
Washington must have for public utili- 
ties and incidental uses. 

22. The applicants have based all their 
plans and calculations on the ability of 
the markets of Washington and Balti- 
more and other nearby places to absorb 
the output of the project. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that normal growth of 
these. communities will prove sufficient 
to take care of the entire output rendered 
available by an orderly plan of construc- 
tion. ; 

The project will undoubtedly be inter- 
connected With all other nearby systems 
and thus the field for marketing its out- 
put will be enlarged. 

23. The people, of Washington have 
rights to be considered and ought not to 
be deprived of the opportunity to prosper 
if, by wise foresight and proper regula- 
tion, the opportunity can be afforded 
them without detriment to any substan- 
tial interest. 

Letter of National 
ment League: 

24. This objects to the issue of a pre- 
liminary permit on two grounds: First, 
because there is said to have been pend- 
ing before Congress for many years a 
measure known as the “Norris Bill for 
the Development of Great Falls on the 
Potomac River by the United States,” 
and; second, because under the Federal 
Power Act preference is given to munici- 
palities in the granting of permits, etc., 
for projects coming within the terms of 
that act. 


Federal Development 


Apparently Not Contemplated 

26. It does not appear that Congress is 
seriously contemplating the development 
of water power at Great Falls, and in 
fact, Congress has never shown any defi- 
nite intention to make this development. 
On the other hand, it undoubtedly has 
twice ordered investigations of this 
project to be made and reports to be ren- 
dered. 

26. The facts are as follows: The Act 
of Congress approved June 26, 1912, di- 
rected the Secretary of War to investi- 
gate and report to Congress on the 
availability of water power at said Great 
Falls or. vicinity on the Potomac River, 


Popular Govern- 


or between Great Falls and the Distvict | 








Postal Service 


of Columbia for the purpose of supply- 
ing light and power for uses of the 
United States and of the government of 
the District of Columbia, ete.” 

27. The report on this investigation, 
known as the Langfitt report, was sub- 
mitted to Congress on February 14, 1913. 
It recommended a combined water supply 
and power project, the principal element 
in which was a power dam substantially 
similar to that of the Tyler project, to be 
considered in the next paragraph. Noth- 
ing was done by Congress looking to the 
adoption of this plan. ’ 

28. Section 7 of the Federal Power Act 


directed the Federal Power Commission | 
to investigate the economic value of the | 


power plant recommended in the Langfitt 
report and to report to Congress on its 
cost and economic value. Q 

29. This report, known as the Tyler 


| report, was presented to Congress on 
| February 14, 1921. 
its power features, it has tentatively been | 


So far as concerns 


accepted by the applicant and included in 
the plans accompanying its application 


for a preliminary permit dated May 11, | 
| 1927. 


30. It will be observed that the Tyler 
report was presented six and one-half 
years ago. Since that time Congress, as 
a body, has done nothing to indicate its 
substantial purpose to proceed with the 
water power portion of the project rec- 
ommended in‘the Tyler report, while, on 
the other hand, it has actually adopted 
the water supply part of the report, ap- 


| propriated all of the funds requisite for 
its construction, and this addition to the 


water supply of the District of Columbia 
is virtually eompleted and ready to be 


| operated. 
No Appropriation Made 
| In Senate Proposals 


31. It is true that. the Senate has 
three times passed the so-called Norris 


| bill, the third and last time being on 
| April 10, 1924, but it is to be noted that 


this bill simply authorized the Secretary 
of War “to construct all the dams and 
other necessary works for the develop- 


| ment of hydroelectric power” of the Tyler 


project, but made no 
therefer. ° 

382. This bill was never passed by the 
House of Representatives, nor has the 
House ever signified any active interest 
in the Tyler report. It certainly has never 
hinted at a willingness to make the ap- 
propriations necessary for its construc- 
tion. 
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33. The preceding account shows that 


appropriation 


| for over three years nothing has been 


done by Congress in the way of -legisla- 
tion looking toward the appropriation of 


| public funds for the construction of the | 


Tyler project. 

34. As to the claim for precedence for 
the District of Columbia in the develop- 
ment of the water power project that is 
the subject of our application, we wish to 
say that Section 7 of the Federal Water 
Power Act requires that preference be 
given to “applications * * * by States 
and municipalities” under certain condi- 
tions. We concede that, if the District 
of Columbia or any State has made an 
application for a preliminary permit com- 
plying with the terms of Section 7, such 
application must receive preference. 

35. 
of the National Popular Government 
League, this is an argument in favor of 
public ownership and operation of public 
utilities. While we do not admit that 
the facts are as therein stated, the 
matter is one of public policy concerning 
which Congress has apparently decided 
against the contentions of the League. 

Conclusion: 

36. The Act of June 10, 1920, known 
as the Federal Water Power Act, is the 
law of the land; it establishes the policy 
of the United States with respect to the 


| development of water power on navigable 


streams and in connection with public 
lands and reservations, and it creates the 
Federal Power Commission for the pur- 
pose of making that policy effective. 


Large Expenditures 


Made for Surveys 

In reliance thereon, the applicant has 
made surveys, borings, and engineering 
investigations and has gone to such 
trouble and expense as a necessary pre- 
liminary to making the application that 
is the subject of this hearing. These ex- 
penditures, amounting to more than 
$110,000, would never have been made 
had the applicant felt that there was any 
reason to believe that the provisions of 


| the Federal Power Act could be set aside 


except by formal action of Congress. 

On the contrary, the applicant feels 
confident that the Federal Power Com- 
missign will proceed in accordance with 
thé law and that its final decision will be 
based upon the merits of the application. 
The views of the Commission regarding 
the merits of the major part of our 
project are stated op pages 4 and 5 of 
Senate Document No. 8, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, Third Session, and are, there- 
fore, a matter of public record. 

Apparéntly, the only new question 
that now arises for decision is whether, 
on the whole, the project presented by 
the applicant contemplates such advan- 
tages for the public in general as to out- 


| weigh any disadvantages of which the 


Commission should take notice. 
Inasmuch as the only objections sus- 
ceptible of notice under the law are based 


on opinions of decidedly debatable char- | 


acter, we feel that our application should 
be granted promptly so that we may in 
turn promptly begin the further surveys 
and investigations necessary to settle 
finally and authoritatively the details of 
a commercially feasible project. 


| Patent on Lighting Device 


Is Found to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
satisfied or violated. They testified that 
the objective illumination as measured 
by the photometer is no criterion of the 
physiological effect as regards clearness, 
comfort and satisfaction. 

That photometric curves are not the 
controlling feature may also be inferred 
from the statemenés made by the de- 
fendant in advertising the Mathieu unit, 


| as for instance: “There is only one ‘T. 


R. B.’ Lighting Unit. It Gives to Elec- 
tric Hlumination the Quality of Day- 
light.” 

The difference in the proportions and 





| lighted 


As to the remainder of the brief | 








Postmaster General 
Justifies Deficits 
In Postal Service 


Rural Delivery and Other 
Nonremunerative Activities 
Are Public Welfare, 
Says Mr. New. * 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
and forced landings. All these conditions 
contributed to th? success of the Depart- 
ment in developing the art in all its 


details. . 
It has long been the announced policy 
of the Department to establish, maintain 


and continue the Government-owned air | 


mail routes only until that development 


should reach the stage where the project | 


could be safely turned over to private 


enterprise under conditions in which the | 
service could be economically operated. | 
This object has been attained and with 
the first of September this year the last | 


of the service has been so transferred. 


During the period of Government op- | 


eration of the air mail service to June 
30, 1927, there has been expended $16,- 
245,220. 
wages and salaries, $5,215,857; 
mileage pay, $879,376; building field im- 
provements, $1,018,014; gasoline and ofl, 


| $1,188,636, and, other supplies and serv- 
| ices, $4,288,522. 


The value of property by inventory at 
close of year was $38,345,641. The post- 
age collected for matter carried on this 
route from July 1, 
1927, in excess of the regular rate was 
$2,204,738.29. 

Under legislative authority requested 


by the Department the lighted airway | 


and the radio service have been trans- 


ferred to the Department of Commerce | 


effective July 1, 1927. The transfer in- 


cluded radio equipment of 17 stations | 


with an operating personnel of 44, and 
landing fields with bountary lights, also 
intermediate gas routing beacons and 
electric beacons covering 2,045 miles of 


| the course. 
The property and its value turned over 


was as follows: 

To the Department of Commerce, the 
airways and radio’ valued at 
$578,025: 


To the War Depariment, the hangars, | 
planes, liberty motors, machinery and 


plane parts valued at $1,231,907:! 

To the municipalities, the hangars, 
lighting equipment, etc.» on the fields, 
valued at $282,960: 

Making a total of $2,092,892. 


The service tended to develop a high | 


grade of pilot with the maximum effi- 
ciency. The minimum requirements for 
applicants was 500 hours of flying time, 


most of which had been in the heavier | 


type ship, considerable cross-country 
work, and after July, 1923, some night 
flying experience. 


To a large extent applicants had been 
trained at Army training camps, but | 
when accepted for the air mail service | 
experienced | 
fliers, and if found acceptable were fur- | 


were given tests by our 


ther tested over routes following a pilot 
on his regular schedule run. This routine 


of preliminary experience not only de- | 


veloped the requisite type of pilot but 


acquainted him with the plane and its | 


mechanism. 

From the beginning of the service 
there had been 191 pilots appointed, But 
some of these were not retained, others 
resigned and 32 made the great sacrifice 
of the pioneer work of aviation. 


In the meantime the accomplishment | 
of the Department in this development | 
; and the encouragement thereby given to | 
private interests has been such that a | 


new system of contract air mail serv- 
ice has been inaugurated under which air 
mail routes are operated at the present 
time with remarkable success. With the 
transcontinental route these contract 


mail routes serve over 40 of the leading | 
cities of the country, including the prin- | 


cipal great postal and business centers. 


The great success of the operation of | 
the 12 contract air mail routes is shown | 
by the fact that for the month of June | 
there were 55,026 pounds of mail car- | 
ried and for the month of July, 53,521 | 


pounds. There was an increase of 16.3 
per cent in the business of the 12 con- 
tract mail routes for the month of July, 


1927, over that for the month of May | 


while the month of June showed an in- 
crease of 19.3 per cent in business over 
that of May, 1927. 

Every present indication warrants the 
belief on the part of the Department 


that the transportation of mail in this 


the contour of the units disclosed in the 


structural patent and in the design pat- | 
ent No. 64122, due to changes made to | 
facilitate molding of the units, is in my | 
opinion too slight to constitute inven- | 


tion in the design patent over the struc- 
tural patent. 


Mathieu originated and suggested the | 


use of the letters “T. R. B.” constituting 
the first letters of the phrase™‘True reti- 
nal brilliancy.” 
between him and the defendant provides 
that his units should be advertised and 
sold as “T. R. B.” Lighting Units and 


| that the words “T. R. B. Lighting Units” 


and “Patented” should be plainly 
marked on each carton in which they are 
packed. 

Sold Under Trade Mark. 

The units were sold and advertised for 
sale by the defendant as patented units 
and under the designation “T. R. B.” 
They became known as the “T. R. B. 
Lighting Units.” The designation iden- 
tified the globe rather than the manufac- 
turer thereof. Under such circum- 
stances, I believe the plaintiff should not 
be denied the right to use the designa- 
tion “T. R. B.” on the Mathieu unit. See 
Adam v. Folger, 120 Fed. 260, 264. 

There should be a decree for the plain- 
tiff enjoining the defendant from _ in- 
fringing the United States Letters Pat- 
ent No. 1854262, and dismissing the 
cross suit for an injunction restraining 
the use of the designation “T. R. B.” by 
the plaintiff. 

July, 1927, 
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Miners Compete 
In. Rescue Work 
And First Aid 


Results of Contests Recently 
‘Held Under Auspices of 
Bureau of Mines Are 
Announced. 


Highest honors in the Sixth Interna- | 


tional First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Con- 
test held at Pittsburgh, Pa., from August 
30 to September 1, inclusive, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce—that of first prize 
in the combination first-aid and mine-res- 
cue contest—was won by the team from 
the 2enelec Coal Corporation, of Seward, 
Pa., according to an announcement by 
the Bureau on September 15 giving 
awards of prizes. The same team also 
captured first place in the mine-rescue 
contests. First place in the first-aid con- 
tests went to the metal-mining team of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
of Butte, Mont. 

The announcement, 
follows: 

The Sixth International First-Aid and 
Mine-Rescue Contest, held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., August 30 and 31 and September 1, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, was the most successful of these 
important annual mine-safety events so 
far conducted. The contests were par- 
ticipated in by 47 first-aid teams and 18 
mine-rescue teams, comprised of approx- 
imately 300 miners skilled in these hu- 
mane practices. The first-aid teams 
were from 18 states as follows: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia and 
West Virginia. The mine-rescue teams 
were from six states, viz: Arizona, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Four of the teams 
were from metal mines, two being from 
Arizona and one each from Utah and 
Montana. Two teams, from California 
and Louisiana. represented the petroleum 
irdustry. The remaining teams were 
from coal mines. The Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce cooperated with the 
Bureau of Mines in the arrangements for 
the contests. 

Given Highest Honors. 

The highest honors of the meet, first 
prize in the combination first-aid and 
mine-rescue contest, was awarded to 


in full text, 


the team from the Penelec Coal Corpora- | 


tion, Seward, Pa., of which P. A. Frear 
was captain. Second place in this com- 
bination contest went to the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation metal-mining team 
from Bisbee, Ariz., of which T. N. Jewell 
was captair The third prize in com- 
bined first-aid and mine-rescue pro- 
ficiency went to the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company’s team from Gallatin, 
Charles Weber, captain. 

In the first-aid contests, the metal- 
mining team of the Anaconda Copper 


Mining Company, Butte,, Mont., C. O. | 


Connell, captain, won first place. Second 
place in the first-aid contests was won 
by the metal-mining team of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation from Morenci, Ariz., 
Thomas Soule, captain. Third place in 
first-aid went to the team of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Louisiana, Leo F. 
McGowan, captain. : 

In the mine-rescue contests, first place 
went te the team of the Penelec Coal 
Corporation, Seward, Pa., P. A. Frear, 
captain. Second place in mine-rescue. 
went to the coal-mining team of the 
Frick Coal Company, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
the captain being John Brooks. Third 
prize in mine-rescue went to the metal- 
mining team of the Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz., T. N. Jewell, 
captain. 

The judges in connection with the 
contests comprised about 75 doctors, 
ehiefly from Pittsburgh and surrounding 
region, and about 85 safety experts who 
came from 15 states. The chief judges 
of the first-aid contests were Dr. C. H. 
Henninger, president, Allegheny County 
Medical Society, Pittsburgh; Dr. M. J. 
Shields, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., and J. T. Ryan, vice 
president and general manager, Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Pittsburgh. 


The chief judge of the mine-reseue con- | 
test was W. G. Duncan, Pennsylvania | 


State College, State College, Pa. Dr. A. 
F. Knoefel, of. Terre Haute, Ind., acted 
_ as chief recorder for both first-aid and 
mine-rescue contests. 

Ten First-Aid Problems. 

The first-aid contests were held in the 
stadium of the University of Pittsburgh, 
August 30 and 31, ten problems being 
worked by all contesting teams. The 
mine-rescue contests were staged on the 
campus of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology on September 1. 

Each first-aid team consisted of five 
members and a “patient.” The patient, 
assumed to be suffering from electrical 
shock, arterial bleeding, broken bones, or 
other injury, was given the first-aid 
treatment prescribed in the manual of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The competing mine-rescue teams 
were composed of five men _ provided 
with, oxygen breathing apparatus and 
other. necessary equipment used by rescue 
crews in coal and metal mines following 
fires and explosions. The teams were 
required to work out in a specially pre- 
pared gas-tight, gas enclosed room, 
filled with unbreathable gas, practical 
problems such as might be encountered 
in underground rescue operations. After 
leaving this smoke room, the team en- 
tered an outdoor area roped off to rep- 
resent mine workings. At various 
points, signs were placed, indicating 
conditions encountered, such as “bad 
yvoof.” “gas,” or “entry caved tight, hot 
gases issuing from crevices.” The crew 
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entered the imaginary mine, testing the 
roof as they proceeded and frequently 
testing for gas with a safety lamp. = 
several points, a gas box was placec 
which contained carbon monoxide or 
natural gas. The team captain used his 
safety lamp in examining the — 
phere of each box, also testing wit 
a carbon monoxide detector and a 
canary. When a “victim” was found 
oxygen breathing apparatus was = 
jugted on him and he was remover to 
fresh air and “revived. 
“Demonstrations at ‘ 
At the experimental mine of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, near Bruceton, Pa., va- 
rious spectacular demonstrations were 
staged for the several hundred mine- 
safety and mine-operating men present. 
These demonstrations showed clearly the 
danger of using coal dust as stemming 
for explosives, the danger of using black 
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| Hardware 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 





! Labor Office says labor 


| operation 
| workers. 





| dog-racing devices (Owen P. Smith v. 
| American Electric Rabbit Racing As- 
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by Groups and Classifications 


mine, trouble at another, and news of 
the apprehension of a slayer of an- 
other American—all in Mexico. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Department of State says it will not 
accept French proposals for commer- 
cial agreement based on reciprocal ad- 
vantages to both nations on certain 
goods | 
Page 1, Col. 5 
felicitates five 
on joint | 


President Coolidge 
Central American republics 
| 106th anniversary. 
Page 3, Col.,4 
American Minister to Finland tem- 
porarily absent from post. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Furniture 


Middle West furniture manufacturers | 
charged by Federal Trade Commission 
with incorrectly advertising product. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Daily engagements of the President 


» 


Page 3 


Nelson A. Crawford, Director of In- 
formation, Department of Agriculture, 
describes the dissemination of agricul- 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Department of Commerce issues 
analysis of distribution costs in whole- | 


sale hardware trade. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
Hig! . 
oe * Po 
is ways 
Contracts awarded for bridges over 
Belle Fourche River and for clearing 
highway at Mt. Rainier Park. | 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


Senator Nye says President is inter- 
ested in project to divert headwaters | 
of Missouri River as step toward flood | 
prevention. ae 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Five Army Boards collaborating in 
preparation of report to Congress on 
flood prevention. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Secretary of Commerce reports to 
President Coolidge on recent observa- 
tions and needs in flooded area. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


Report on charges alleging German 
dumping of steel is returned to Bureau 
of Customs for additional data. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Labor 


Deputy Director of* International 


relations in 
transitional 


United States are in a 


| stage in which creed of combat has 


been challenged by new doctrine of co- 
between employers and 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Mines reports results of 
recent mine rescue contest held at 
Pittsburgh. | 
Page 12, Col. 1 | 


Manufacturers 
District Court upholds patents for | 


sociation, Inc.) 
Page 1, Coly 5 
Full text of foregoing decision. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Shoe manufacture in Canada shows 1 
increase over 1926, Page 9, Col. 3 





Training Trip Three Thousand Miles Long 
Undertaken by Tanks and Motor Artillery | 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


will constitute_a severe test of equip- 


ment, personnel, and animals. 

For the mounted organizations 
250 to 500 miles on the road is contem- 
plated to bring the troops into the area 
well hardened for the rapid maneuver- 


ing soon to follow. The march over 


the | 


! Texas roads, which are typical of most | 


s ori 
blasting powder in coal mines as against 
the much safer permissible explosives, | 


the danger of using dynamite in coal 
mines, and especially the danger of so- 
called mud capping or adobe shots. 
Demonstrations were given of two types 


of rock-dust barriers and of the use of | 


reck-dust in extinguishing 4 coal-pile 
fire fed by natural gas. The final demon- 
stration of explosibility of coal dust in 
intake air at a point of 180 feet from the 
surface was the climax of the half day 
spent at the Experimental Mine. The 
flame from the éxplosion shot out of the 
mine in an extremely voluminous cloud 
and the intense heat, even at the consid- 


erable distance that the spectators were | 


held, was ample proof of the dangers 
due to coal dust irrespective of the pres- 
ence or absence of methane. 


American Marines. Kill 


Three bandits under the the Hondu- 
ran, Santos . 
were mortally wounded by American 
Marines near the Honduran border in 
Nicaragua on September 8, according to 


of those along our Southern border, will 
also provide ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the adaptability to 
usage of the 13 different packs by means 
of which the cavalry carries its cooking 
outfits, radio, rations, machine 
pioneer tools, demolition kits, picket 
lines, ammunition and other equipment. 

The operation of the cargo trucks and 
technical wehicles of the division, aug- 
mented by the 43 trucks of Motor Trans- 
port Company No. 49, and one Motor 
tepair Section from Fort Bliss for sup- 
ply purposes, will receive close attention 
of observers. 

Participation in the exercises of a 
platoon of the Second Tank Company 
a telegram received by the Department 
of State, September 15. The announce- 
ment by the Department follows in full 
text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Minister at 
Managua to the effect that on the morn- 
ing of September 8, after an all-night 
forced march a Marine patrol surprised 


| a band under the Honduran bandit, 


Lobo were killed and two | 


| Santos Lobo, west of Sanoto. 


Three Honduran Bandits | 
| killed, 


The Min- 
states that three bandits were 

two more probably mortally 
wounded, and that there were no casual- 
ties among the Marines. 


ister 


ment to experiment with tanks in con- 
junction with the cavatry, in an effort to 


rough field | 


| bridges 
guns, | 


| manded by Capt. Edward F. Hart, and 
from Fort Sam Houston is in keeping | 


| three-inch gun with its caisson is carried | 


| the truck, transports the trac: 





| 

develop a fast moving tank suitable for | 
incorporation in the armament of a cav- 
alry division. In order to arrive®on he | 
scene of maneuvers, the tanks from San | 
Antonio must fin cover a distance of | 
425 miles in trucks. 

Considering the round-trip of 850 
miles, and the weight of the tanks, six | 
tons, this march has possibilities of be- 
ing one of the most remarkable on rec- | 
ord. On account of the tremendous | 
weight of the truck and its tank, small | 
along the route are being 
strengthened to provide safe passage of | 
the load. ° 

It is hoped to deduce valuable informa- | 
tion as a result of the tank participa- 
tion, which portends a future assistance 
to cavalry in mounted, dismounted and 
in combined mounted and dismounted 
attacks. 

Of particular interest is the march of 
a motorized battery (portee) of field ar- 
tillery from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, com- 


the part it will subsequently play in the 
maneuvers. The transport of this bat- 
tery consists of three-ton Liberty trucks 
with trailers. 

For purposes of road marching, the | 
on the truck, while the trailer pulled by 
x. Pre- 
paratory to going into action, gun, cais- 
son, and tractor are unloaded and _ the 
battery proceeds across country to its 
destination under power of the tractor. 

The march of this command, covering 
a distance of 650 miles each way, will be 
a rigorous test of the materiel. Making 
from 60 to 70’miles daily, over roads 





é | sometimes unimproved, the motor equip- 
with the intention of the War Depart- | 


ment will be taxed to the limit of its en- 
durance. 


The employment of a battery of portee 


| courts. 


| on Page 10. 


ee 


. . 
Milling 
eo 
Department of Agriculture special- 
ist says trading in grain futures serves 
a useful purpose. 
Page 5;Col. 1 
Wheat crop outlook in Australia re- 
ported good with exception of New 
South Wales. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 4 


| National Defense 


Civil Service Commission announces 
opening for aeronautical engineer at 
Langley Field, at salary of $5,000. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Five Army Boards collaborating in 
preparation of report to Congress on 
flood prevention. 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col. 5 | 

New type rifles demonstrated by | 
Army officers. 

Page 8, Col. 3 


Paekers 


Daily meat and livestock market price 
analysis. + - 
Page 4 


Patents, 


Patent suits filed in the various | 
Page 10, Col. 5 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


Postal Service 


Continuation of full text of address 
by Postmaster General before national 
postal convention. 





Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Colorado lands to be opened to public 
entry. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


Preparations being made for direct 
telephone between United Stafes and 
Sweden. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce hears auto- 
matic telephones are to be installed in 
Manila. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Tidal hydro-electric power plant com- 
pleted at Pagham Harbor, England. 

' Page 1, Col. 4 

Radio corporation of America  op- 
ooses joint convention of wire and radio 
nterests. 


Radio 


Radio corporation of America  op- 
ooses joint convention of wire and radio 
interests. 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Exports of radio apparatus to Eu- 
rope in 1926 totaled $1,269,142. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Brazil now has 12 radio broadcasting 
stations. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Montgomery & Erie Railway seeks 
authority to extend maturity date on 
second mortgage bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Chicago & Northwestern given per- 
mission to operate locomotive without 


| automatic control. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Operating revenues of Class I rail- 


artillery will furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity for comparison of its capabilities 
as opposed to the horse artillery of the 
Cavalry Division and in a country suffi- 


| ciently difficult to make the conclusions 
| of real value. 


Air Forces Represented 


By Observation Squadron 

Air forces will be represerited by the 
Twelfth Observation Squadron, com- 
manded by Captain C. H. Reynolds, of 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and one Photo- 
graphic Section. These two units, ac- 
companied by a Douglas transport plane 


| carrying mechanics, will reach Marfa, 


September 18. It is expected that the 
air force will play an important role, 
especially on missions of distant recon- 
naissance, artillery, liaison, and in the 
attack of ground troops. 

For this reason, close and dependable 
communication between ground and air 
troops will be of utmost value, and, ac- 
cordingly, all plans of the observation 
squadron will be equipped with radio. 
The use of the Photographic Section in 


the aerial survey of roads, rivers and ° 


stream crossings, defensive positions, 
routes of approach, and possible areas 
of concealment, will greatly facilitate 
commanders and staff in “their recon- 
naissance, 

Further tests, supplementing those 
made last month at Fort Bliss, when an 
air force of 43 planes operated with the 
Cavalry Division, will be made in meth- 
ods of concealment of ground troops 
from aerial observation and antiaircratt 
defense. 

Although most of the motor equip- 
ment to be used, numbering over 100 
vehicles, boasts of 10 years’ continuous 
service, it is thought that the intelligent 
care it has received in this time will 
render it capable of meeting the exact- 
ing demands soon to be’ made of it and 
answer the purposes of the maneuvers 
with respect to testing the capabilities 
of mechanical transportation for tanks 
and artillery with large cavalry com- 
mands, ry 


| erey, Calify is urged by Rep. Free. 


| Social Welfare 


| with incorrectly advertising product. 


Contained in Today’ Issue 


roads decrease 
months of 1927, 


during first seven 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Santa Fe Railroad seeks permission 
to temporarily operate over Rio Grande 
railroad tracks. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Cisco & Northwestern Railroad given 
authority to issue promissory notes. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Six American engineers making 
Trans-Persian railway survey. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Proposed revision of rates on lime 
upheld. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
YP ° 
Shipping 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds that 
agreement to carry goods on first 
steamship dispatched in 1919 to Ham- 
burg following removal of restrictions 
as to such shipments was breachedy- 
(Morris & Co. v. Kerr Steamship Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Intercoastal tonnage passing through 
Panama Canal in past fiscal year shows 
slight increase. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Development of a harbor at Mont- 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Secretary of Commerce reports to 
President Coolidge on recent observa- 
tions and needs in flooded area. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Tariff 


Senator Borah asks President Cool- 
idge to consider raising the tariff on 
Spanish onions. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Chairman of Tariff Commission to 
bring before his associates the question 
of determining production costs abroad. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Special advisory committee expedites 
handling of controvertial tax settle- 
ments. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

No summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals in this issue. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 4 
Increased cotton crop forecasted for 
Province of Buganda. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Tobacco 


Government grades for. Virginia to- 
bacco are established by Department of 
Agriculture. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Trade Practices 


Middle West furniture manufacturers 
charged by Federal Trade Gommission 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Water Power, 


Full text of brief submitted in sup- 
port of application for, water power 
project on Potomac River. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Tidal hydro-electric power plant com- 
pleted at Pagham Harbor, England. 


Page 1, Col. 4, 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 





Page 4 


Chinese Bandits Rob 


Missionary Family 


Americans Are Held Up Near 
Atuntze and Relieved 
of Possessions. 


Marion Duncan, an American mission- 
ary, and his family, were robbed by Chi- 
nese. brigands at the Tsalei Pass in 
south China on July 6, according to a 
telegram reaching the Department of 
State on September 165. _ 

News of the robbery did not reach 
the American Legation in Peking until 
some time after the incident, due to 
slowness of mails, 

The announcement by the Department 
follows in ‘full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Charge d’Af- 
faires at Peking to the effect that he 
has been notified by mail by the Amer- 
ican Consul at Yunnanfu that the Con- 
sul has received a letter from an Amer- 
ican missionary by the name of Marion 
Duncan stating that on July 6 he and his 
family and a British family named Mc- 
Leod were attacked by brigands at the 
Tsalei Pass two days north of Atun- 
tze. The party was evacuating from Ba- 
tang. 

The letter states that they were 
robbed of practically all they possessed 
and received assistance from the Cath- 
olic Church at Tsechang and are now 
proceeding to Calcutta via Burma. 


Peruvian Mails Closed 
To Damaged Foodstuffs 


Foodstuffs and beverages in bad con- 


dition or which have lost their alimentary 
properties will not be accepted in the 


Annual Cumulative I ndex 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


‘Electric Plant 
; May Be Used 


For Irrigation 


Tidal Arrangement for Gen- 
erating Power in Eng- 
land Is De- 
cribed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

shaft. This is secured at the top and 
bottom and is free to rotate. Near the 
top of the shaft is the driving wheel. 
The turbine itself is constructed around 
the drum, and on the top are a number 
of radial arms attached to swivel@fhg 
vanes hanging from the lower side. | 

The action of the wheel is as follows: 
The. vanes are suspended in the water 
and as the ingoing stream pushes 
against them on one side the wheels ro- 
tates. As the wheel revolves the vanes 
naturally take up a position against the 


current. Under ordinary circumstances 


this would cause retardation, but as the 
vanes are pivoted the onward current 
forces them to “feather” and skim over 


the surface when they come in contact 
with the flow on the reverse side of rota- 
tion, 

A point concerning the invention is 
that it is always at work on the surface. 
Another, and equally important feature, 
is the fact that although the tide alters 
its course in ebb and flow, the wheel does 
not reverse its motion. As a result the 
complication of reversing gear is en- 
tirely dispensed with. Every action is 
dependent only on the natural flow of 
the water. 

The scheme, it is claimed, may be suc- 
cessfully employed in any river for 
pumping, generating power, or irriga- 
tion. By simple appliance that have 
been arranged, water may be lifted from 
a river to any height up to 40 feet, and 
such a plant should provide a cheap 
method of irrigation in any part of the 
world. The life of the plant is put at 40 
years without excessive outlay. 


Interest on Tax Refund 
Under 1924. Act Is Denied 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
and all refunds paid after February 26, 
1926, regardless of the reasons for mak-« 
ing the refund. 
Amounts Refunded. 

Section 1019 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and section 1116 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 provide for the payment 
of interest upon “the allowance of a@ 
credit or refund of any internal-revenue 
tax erroneously or illegally assessed or 
collected, or of any penalty colgected 
without authority, or of any sum which 
was excessive or in any manner wrong- 
fully collected.” The amounts received 
by the taxpayer were refunded under 
the provisions of section 1200, Title XII, 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. Section 
1204 provides that the interest allowed 
under section 1019 shall not be allowed 
with respect to the amounts refunded 
under section 1200. 

It is clear that the amounts refunded 
under section 1200 were considered as 
not coming within the class of credits 
or refunds “of any internal-revenue tax 
erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected, or of any penalty collected with- 
out authority, or of any sum which was 
excessive or in any manner wrongfully 
collected.” Therefore, the provisions of 
section 1116 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
do not apply to any allowance made un- 
der section 1200 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and interest will not be paid upon 
such allowances. 

I. T. 2378. 


Vacancy for Aeronautical 
Engineer Is Announced 


A vaeancy for senior aeronautical 
engineer at Langley Memorial Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, Langley Field, Va., 
at an entrance salary of $5,000 a year 
was announced by the United States 
Civil Service Commission on September 
15. The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced that theye is a 
vacancy in the position of senior aero- 
nautical engineer at Langley Memorial 
Aeronautical Laboratory, Langley Field, 
Va. 

Applications for the position will be 
received by the Commission until Oc. 
tober 4. The entrance salary is $5,000 
a year. 

Competitors will not be assembled for 
a written examination but will be con- 
sidered on the basis of their educational 
qualifications and experience. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or from the 
secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post 
office or customhouse in any city. 


regular mails by Peru, the Post Office 
Department has just announced in a 
memorandum signed by the Acting Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, Chase 
C. Gove. ( 

Peru also has advised the Department 
of other changes in'the mailing of ar- 
ticles in the regular and parcel post 
mails. ¥ 

Ecuador, the Department said, has also 
‘placed on the prohibited list a number of 
articles in the parcel post mails, inclu 
ing tobacco, leaf or manufactured. 
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